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OUR FRONT COVER 


Colorado State University and 
Western Kentucky State College 
(top to bottom) are pictured as rep- 
resentative of the institutions that 
teach the teachers of our craft. Colo- 
rado is at Fort Collins; Western Ken- 
tucky at Bowling Green. 

Members of the faculties of both 
these institutions present timely and 
pertinent comments in this issue. 
These, and contributions from other 
Industrial Arts teachers, help con- 
firm our belief in the far reaching 
effects of leathercraft instruction. 
We suggest that you bring this issue 
to the attention of members of 
YOUR school board. 





MORE HELP FOR BEGINNERS 


Al Stohlman’s book, “How to 
Carve Leather” is one of the most 
highly regarded works of its kind. 
It has helped thousands of beginners, 
and has taught better techniques to 
experienced craftsmen. 

It is a big book, costs $5.00 — and 
is worth every penny. 

You will get an excerpt of it in 
your next issue of The Leather 
Craftsman. What’s more, if you, the 
subscribers, like what you see, you 
will get other material from this 
book in following issues. 

Material we intend to show will 
be for smaller projects — such as 
art and patterns for billfolds, belts, 
key cases and pocket secretaries. Full 
size patterns for handbags and larg- 
er projects are too large for econom- 
ical publication in your magazine. 
However, you will be shown how to 
adapt the smaller sections to larger 
projects. 

Arrangements have been made 
with Al Stohlman and with the 
publisher of “How To Carve Lea- 
ther”, Craftool Co. This was done 
because so many of you have asked 
questions that are best answered by 
showing how Stohlman, the master 
craftsman, does it. 





Dear Editor: 


I would like to know how I may 
secure additional “Golden Swivel 
Knives” to give as awards to mem- 
bers of my classes. 

W. Moore, Jr. 
Bryan, Texas 


(That’s easy! One with each sub- 
scription for a year or more. After 
all, a student worthy of an award in 
leathercraft NEEDS the magazine. 
Don’t you agree? ) 





Teaching aid built by Western Industrial Arts senior, Byron Bell, who is 
now teaching in Louisville city school. 


Two Industrial Arts seniors, Herman Waggoner and Byron Bell, giving a 
demonstration in leather work at the Ky. 1.E.A. Convention. 
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Dr. J. R. Whitmer, Professor Emeritus, of the Biology Department, Leather cabinet showing accesssibility and storage of tools and 
Western Kentucky State College, at work on a notebook cover. accessories. —Photos by Love's Studio, Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Historical And Educational 
VALUE OF LEATHER 


The early cave man wore but little 
clothing and his home was caves or 
shelter formed by nature. As time 
passed man went forward, he made 
crude weapons which enabled him to 
kill the animals from which he took 
the meat as food and the skins were 
used as clothing and shelter. Later 
he utilized skins to make leather in 
its various forms. On this leather 
the monks and others recorded the 
history of the world. From this point 
on, leather became one of the im- 
portant products in the commercial 
world. However, leather has lost 
some of its importance as a material 
for clothing and other necessities but 
has increased in importance as a craft 
taught in many schools as hobbies, 
for use of leisure time for retired 
persons, and as a partial means of 
support for many disabled persons. 


Leather craft is offered at Western 
for the junior high, the senior high, 
and the college industrial art classes. 
The teaching of leather craft began 
at Western shortly before World War 
II but was discontinued during the 
war, being resumed immediately af- 
terwards, and has been a part of the 
Industrial Arts program until the 
present. The extent to which leather 
is taught at Western includes stamp- 
ing, modeling, carving, cutting pat- 
terns, fabricating various projects, 
and the finishing of leather goods. 


There is possibly no other unit in 
the Industrial Arts curriculum in 
which the cost is as low as in leather 
work. Many teachers are able to 
make numerous tools from nails, nut 
picks, and welding rods, which would 
be more economical in the initial 
outlay while building a supply of 
commercially made tools which can 
be purchased from any leather sup- 
plier at a small cost. Most leather 
suppliers and craft houses will help 
the teachers in determining the basic 
needs for a unit in leather. This is 
of great help particularly to the be- 
ginning leather craft teachers. 


From an educational standpoint 
leather can be used as a means of 
passing information to the student 
while making an item of leather for 
a present, or for his personal use. 
Of course, as all teachers know, a 
student interested in the work he is 
performing will derive much infor- 
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mation and be more receptive to sug- 
gestions offered. 

Some of the items of educational 
importance are as follows: a brief 
study of the cattle producing coun- 
tries from which leather would come; 


a study of the leather tanning pro- 


cesses, such as the chrome process, 
and the vegetable process; another 
interesting related phase would be 
the planned field trip to a leather 
tanning or shoe factory. It is quite 
true that leather is decreasing in 
commercial value by the substitu- 
tions of many synthetics. Of course, 
with the disappearance of horse 
drawn vehicles, harness making is 
no longer an important leather in- 
dustry. 

The trend today for leather usage 
is the extensive use as a hobby for 
the retired person. People who have 
more leisure time due to highly in- 
dustrialized and automated society 
in which we live use leather a good 
deal. Another very important value 
of leather work is being utilized in 
nearly all army and air force installa- 
tions; veterans hospitals, correctional 
institutions, mental institutions, and 
in local recreational programs for 
cities and summer camps. It should 
not be overlooked that whether used 
as a hobby, or as a leisure time ac- 
tivity, leather can be a very profit- 
able and enjoyable experience. 


Leather As A Hobby And Use 
Of Leisure Time 


One of the guiding principles of 
American education has been to 
train people in the worthy use of 
leisure time. It is believed that lea- 
ther working not only is profitable 
but a very interesting and self-satis- 
fying hobby. This fact is evident in 
the recent retirement of Dr. J. R. 
Whitmer, biology professor at West- 
ern State College. Dr. Whitmer be- 
gan learning leather work two years 
ago and has completed many items 
such as handbags, briefcases, note- 
book folder, etc. Dr. Whitmer relates 
that leather work is versatile in that 
he is able to continue working when 
he is on vacation trips, since tools 
and materials take very little space 
for transportation. 

Recently after a serious heart at- 
tack, leather work is one of the few 
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activities that the doctors will let 
him continue. 


Leather Cabinet Planning 


It is believed that any area within 
the Industrial Arts Program can be 
made more effective by storing and 
displaying tools in a well-arranged 
manner. 


The criteria for tool storage are 
wide and varied. However, some im- 
portant items to be considered are 
as follows: safety, housekeeping, gen- 
eral appearance, design, maintenance, 
function, philosophy, curriculum and 
many other items which may apply 
to a particular shop situation. 


The leather tool storage at Western 
is built to suit the need of a general 
shop situation. This particular cab- 
inet provides storage for tool in the 
top section while the middle section 
is devoted to partition drawers for 
storage of snaps, fasteners, lacing, 
etc. The bottom section is used for 
a storage of leather, extra tools, and 
supplies. This cabinet was designed 
and built by students under the 
supervision of the Industrial Arts 
faculty. Plans and specifications for 
this cabinet can be secured from the 
Western Kentucky State College 
and Industrial Arts Department at a 
small cost. 








Leathercraft In Industrial Arts 


By C. Vernon Siegner 
Colorado State University 


For many years, the only subject 
areas taught in “manual training” 
classes in American schools were 
woodwork, metalwork, and drawing. 
These three areas met the needs of 
the first schools, but.changes in tech- 
nology and society soon made the 
“manual training’ movement that 
mainly featured skill training obso- 
lete. In the month of October in the 
year 1904, Charles M. Richards sug- 
gested that shop courses should de- 
velop insight in the basic industries 
of our nation. The term “industrial 
arts” succeeded “manual training” 
and covered the study of materials, 
tools, and processes of industry and 
their effect on our everyday life. 


The Growth of Craftwork 


During the early 19th Century, 
craft design was at its lowest ebb. 
In England, William Morris rebelled 
against the overdecorated impractical 
design of the machine age and 
formed an arts and crafts movement 
to bring design and function back to 
the people of his country. During the 
year 1897 the Society of Arts and 
Crafts was organized in Boston, the 
Craft movement had begun in the 
United States. Now people met and 
discussed craft secrets that were for- 
merly closely guarded and passed on 
from father to son. 

Leathercraft first came to the 
Americas when Cortez brought his 
army to Mexico. Some of the Spanish 
forces were master leathercraftsmen 
who readily adapted the flower pat- 
terns of Mexico in their designs. In- 
dian craftsmen learned how to work 
leather and as the tribes moved the 
secrets of leathercraft came to the 
United States. 


Leathercraft in the Public Schools 


Although leathercraft was taught 
in some of the schools in the western 
states during the 1920’s, it was not 
until the 1940’s that leathercraft 
reached its great popularity. Several 
factors are responsible for the sudden 
growth of leathercraft. Books were 


published during this period telling . 


how to work with leather that were 
easy to understand and challenging 
to the craftsman. During World War 
II when many of our hospitals were 
filled with veterans, leathercraft in- 
struction proved an excellent way for 
the veteran to use his leisure time 
beneficially and to relax and forget 
many of his problems. After military 
service was completed, a surprising 
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High school leathercraft winner in the Colorado 
Industrial Arts Fair. 


number of G.I.’s continued leather- 
work as a hobby. 

Craft supply stores also deserve a 
great deal of credit for popularizing 
leathercraft. Many of these stores 
had skilled craftsmen give leather- 
craft lessons for both school children 
and adults. Many industrial arts 
teachers learned their leathercraft 
instruction through the armed forces 
or by taking lessons at a local craft 
supply store. 

By 1948 leathercraft was firmly 
entrenched in industrial arts pro- 
grams throughout the nation. Leath- 
ercraft had several reasons for its pop- 
ularity. Here was a field that both 
boys and girls could do equally well. 
In a small school having limited fi- 
nances, the tools and equipment 
could be purchased at a more reason- 
able cost than tools for virtually any 
other industrial arts area. 

At first, leathercraft in the public 





Plaque of carved leather on mahogany given 
by Colorado State University to first place 
schools in the Arts and Crafts Division. | 


schools was taught in a general crafts 
program where the student would 
work with such crafts as leather, 
plastics, and woodcarving for an en- 
tire semester. Educators found that 
leathercraft generally aroused more 
interest than any other craft area; 
consequently, was soon taught as a 
unit subject. State and national in- 
dustrial arts contests have also help- 
ed popularize leathercraft. Figure 1 
shows a high school leathercraft 
winner in the Colorado Industrial 
Arts Fair. 

Industrial arts fairs on the state 
level are gaining much popularity 
throughout the United States. In Col- 
orado, the first Industrial Arts Fair 
was held at Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege* in 1953. Participation’ has in- 
creased from 150 entries from twelve 


_ schools in 1953 to 894 entries from 


over sixty schools in 1960. Sponsor- 
ing the Fair are the Industrial Arts 
Club members, with the aid of the 
Department staff of Colorado State 
University. 

Leathercraft interest has always 
been high. There were 179 entries in 
the Leather Class in the last two 
years of the Colorado Industrial Arts 
Fair. In 1959 leather projects from 
Colorado won seven national awards 
in the Ford IAA Contest. 

Figure 2 shows a plaque given by 
Colorado State University to first 
place schools in the Arts and Crafts 
Division. The mahogany plaque has 
leather on the face which has been 
carved and tooled. 


Why Is Leathercraft Taught 
in Our Schools? 

The phenomenal rise of leather- 
craft in the industrial arts curriculum 
is due to numerous reasons: 

(1) leathercraft is an excellent 
leisure time activity that can help 
the student relax; 

(2) delegates of the White House 
Conference on Education recommend 
that youth should know how to work 
with various materials so they could 
appreciate the skills and workman- 
ship; 

(3) leather is a raw material that 
is easy to shape, decorate and as- 
semble — because of these unique 
qualities, the beginner will have a 
successful first experience and even 
the expert will be challenged. 

(4) Leather is an excellent mater- 
ial for design and creativity — it 
comes in a wide variety of colors, 
textures and finishes, making design 





*In 1958, Colorado A. & M. College had a name 
change to Colorado State University. 
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boy student dyeing his project. 
possibilities unlimited; 

(5) through the study of the lea- 
ther industry, a student gains valu- 


able consumer knowledge — he 
knows if the material is adequate for 
its purpose; 


(6) through studies of the history 
of leathercraft, the student develops 
an appreciation for both the material 
and civilizations both past and pres- 
ent; 

(7) leathercraft is a craft unex- 
celled for therapeutic work — oc- 
cupational therapists in hospitals as 
well as teachers in public schools 
realize leather is a material where 
one can take out his inhibitions on 
the material; 

(8) by working with leather and 
the tools of leathercraft, the student 
will know how to repair leather 
articles he used in everday life; 

(9) through related studies, the 
student will understand how leather 
is manufactured and become aware 
of employment possibilities in the 
leather industry. 

Leathercraft in the Junior 
High School 

Statistics show that nationally 
more leathercraft is taught to junior 
high students in grades 7, 8, and 9 
than to any other school age group. 
This is no doubt due, in part, to the 
fact that some schools require in- 
dustrial arts at the junior high school 
level. Information usually included 
in beginning class is: transferring a 
pattern to leather, tooling leather, 
stippling backgrounds, embossing 
leather, cementing, applying simple 
hardware (rivets, snaps, eyelets), 
simple lacing and braiding tech- 
niques, and applying finishes. Some 
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At Colorado State — occupational therapy girl student lacing a handbag, 





junior high schools do not teach 
tooling but begin with carving. In 
many junior high schools, leather- 
craft is one of several crafts the stu- 
dent learns during the semester. 


Leathercraft in the Senior 
High School 

The trend in western states is to 
have leathercraft a unit class in the 
senior high school where leathercraft 
is taught for an entire semester. Be- 
cause all the time is spent in leather- 
craft, much more can be accom- 
plished than in a junior high general 
crafts class. Information covered in 
senior high leathercraft generally in- 
cludes tooling, carving, lacing (single 
buttonhole, double buttonhole, and 
Florentine), how to fasten hardware 
(rivets, snaps, key plates, handbag 
hardware), how to sew leather by 
hand and sewing machine; how to 
shape leather over forms, and how to 
apply finishes (stains, dyes, lacquers, 
wax). Some parochial high schools 
now offer leathercraft as part of their 
curriculum. 


Leathercraft in Colleges 
and Universities 


In colleges and universities, lea- 
thercraft is usually taught by the art 
or industrial arts department. The 
three groups of students required to 
take leathercraft courses at most 
institutions of higher learning are in- 
dustrial arts majors who may teach 
leathercraft, occupational therapy 
students who will work with the 
physically handicapped, and _ the 
physical education major who will 
direct a recreation program on a 
playground or summer camp. Infor- 
mational units covered in colleges 





vary, courses of study are built to 
meet. the needs of the immediate 
group. Figure 2 shows an occupa- 
tional therapy girl student lacing a 
handbag she has completed. The boy 
is applying colored dyes to a figure 
on a knitting bag. 


Leathercraft has emerged from a 
slow start in the industrial arts cur- 
riculum to its present high popular- 
ity. Many of the millions of followers 
of the leathercraft hobby learned 
their basic instruction in craft 
courses taught in the industrial arts 
classes at their secondary schools. 





R. S. BOWDEN, creator of 
new art form in Leather. 


““Sees Better’’® 
Works Better 


with heip of his 


MAGNI-FOCUSER 


Here you see 78 year-young Robert S. 
Bowden absorbed in “painting” pic- 
tures with pin-head sized differently 
colored bits of leather. What was once 
his hobby has now made him nationally 
famous and prosperous. His pictures 
have sold in 50 states. 


Mr. Bowden is one of thousands of 
leather and silver craftsmen and hobby- 
ists who depend on MAGNI-Focuser 3D 
Binocular Magnifier to give them 
greater precision in their work. Eye- 
fatigue and strain caused by delicate 
tooling of fine detail on leather and 
silver is completely relieved. 


Mr. Bowden wears his MAGNI-FOCUSER 
like an eye-shade and it acts like one, 
too, shutting out all overhead and side 
glare. Optical glass prismatic lenses 
magnify his work needle sharp and in 
third dimension. Both hands are left 
free to work. May be worn with or 
without eyeglasses. Normal vision re- 
sumed by raising head slightly. Weighs 
only 3 ounces. Three models—1% 
magnification at 14”, 2% at 10”, 2% at 
8”. Send check or money order $10.50 
each for 10-day trial. Your money will 
be refunded if you are not delighted 
with results. 


EDROY PRODUCTS, Co. 
























David Morse, aged 11 years. 


Joanne Buttson, aged 16 years. 








John Martinez, aged 12 years. 


Help Children to Become Creative Citizens 


By Irving H. Blatt 


Industrial Arts Teacher 


From the hysteria which clouded 
the atmosphere following the recep- 
tion of the first beep, beep from Sput- 
nik +1 came the vicious attack on 
American education. Politicians sen 
sitive to the possibility of criticism 
of their own leadership, immediately 
blamed the schools for the situation 
hich made possible this tremendous 





ly successful propaganda coup. The 
hue and cry has been picked up by 
the multitude. Education is _ the 
scapegoat, and only by massive re- 
vamping of it and legislation aimed 
at dictation of direction can we re- 
cover so say the critics. 


Today it appears highly probable 
that each child is to be forced into 
a predominantly scientific curriculum 
mold designed to satisfy one limited 








Carol Roemer, aged 18 years. 


aim of the state instead of being 
educated in a program planned to 
develop him into a creative individual 
capable of discharging his broad 
responsibilities as an independent 
member of a democratic society 


The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology requires creative art 
courses for their science majors. Art 
and science are not rivals, but sup 
porting disciplines. The world needs 
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creative people of all kinds. 

Tools, materials, ideas — these are 
the ingredients of industrial arts. Mix 
them with the proper amounts of 
creativeness and craftsmanship, and 
they provide a learning environment 
that has purpose and value for every 
person. 

In the process of converting ma- 
terials into articles which are func- 
tionally and esthetically satisfying, 
whether it is done in industry, 
school, or at home, the problem-solv- 
ing process is a common denomin- 
ator. Problem-solving is carried on 
through industrial arts activities in 
a variety of ways. A significant con- 
tribution can be made to this ob- 
jective of general education because 
industrial arts activities deal with 
concrete, two and three dimensional 
materials. 

Let us now consider leather as a 
material in any arts program. The 
physical properties of any material 
must be considered if the object is to 
carry out its intended functions — 
esthetic and utilitarian. 

Leather has a beauty — of, by and 
for itself. Leather is a highly creative 
material. It has inherent worth and 
intrinsic value. It appeals to the 
senses of smell, touch, and vision. 
Since numerous things can be done 
with it both in terms of two and three 
dimensional design, it is highly 
adaptable. 

Leather is a status and prestige 
material. That bit of luxury that 
people can still afford. It is a mater- 
ial that is worth doing things to. 

When the artist-craftsman works 
with leather, he should treat it in 
such a manner as to bring out its 
inherent characteristics. Utilize lea- 
ther for what it is. It has suppleness 
and tactile response. 

Leather products are not restricted 
to rigorous forms and shapes. Leather 
can be used effectively in the de- 
velopment of such things as mobiles, 
stabiles, sculpture and collages. Nor 
is the artist-craftsman limited as to 
techiques used. Numerous methods 
can effectively be utilized in develop- 
ing designs on leather: ie. flat model- 
ing, embossing, repousse’, stamping, 
outline cutting, pyrography, carving, 
applique’, filigree and inlaying. Lea- 
ther can be combined tastefully with 
other materials. Keep in mind, how- 
ever, that the medium used should 
have the same status as the leather. 

Leather, of and by itself, cannot 
answer the total need as stated 
earlier, but is another avenue that 
can be taken, another approach. 

We have a great professional re- 
sponsibility to see that the talents 
and abilities of the thousands that 
pass through the school studios and 
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“Sold” his family 


James Day, Syracuse, N.Y., is a 
student in Bellevue Heights Junior 
High School. When in the 8th grade, 
he saw a demonstration of leather- 
craft, illustrated with a film show- 
ing, by Bill Shaw, Tandy Leather 
Co 


That Christmas, his family had 
been so thoroughly sold by James 
that they gave him a beginners’ kit 
as a Christmas present. He took the 
kit to school and enlisted the help 
of his art teacher, Mrs. Banas, to 
show him how to use the tools. 

Along with the kit was a “trial” 
subscription to THE LEATHER 
CRAFTSMAN magazine. His 
mother says that Jim was especially 
fond of The Beginners’ Corner, the 
Tips & Hints and How To Sell. At 
any rate, his interest in learning the 
craft grew as he read about it and 





shops, are brought to life and 
nurtured. The greatness of America, 
if it is to continue, is dependent up- 
on our successful fostering of such 
abilities. No greater professional 
challenge than this exista anywhere 





Post-Standard Photo 


on leather. 


practiced it. What’s more, he entered 
some of his small articles in the city 
wide Industrial Arts Exhibit and 
took first prize for 8th grade. 

At the end of the 8th grade, Jim 
entered the Industrial Arts Class 
under Mr. Paul Fowler. Seeing that 
Jim had “an unusual amount of 
patience with detail,” Mr. Fowler 
encouraged him to go ahead with 
bigger projects and to do some de- 
signing “on his own.” 

In April, 1960, James Day entered 
two ladies’ handbags, a notebook 
cover and a leather topped stool in 
the city-wide Industrial Arts Ex- 
ibition and won first prize in the 9th 
and 10th grade classification. He 
now has his sights set on a first prize 
in the New York State Fair, to be 
held at Syracuse in September. 

At only fourteen years of age, Jim 
is already talking about opening a 
leathercraft shop. Members of his 
family are not opposing. They used 
to think of a hobby as something 
that cost money. Jim has demonstrat 
ed that leathercraft, as a hobby, is a 
paying proposition 





LEATHERCRAFT CADDY FOR THE CLASSROOM 


By EVERETT V. TRAYLOR 


Nebraska State Teachers College 


Half the work in preparation of 
equipment and cleanup in the class- 
room can be eliminated with proper 
organization. This leathercraft caddy 
serves this organizational need nicely 
in classes of up to twenty students. 


The main advantage of this storage 
system is that the cart may be moved 
to the center of the work area for 
easy access by students. It holds 
many items that can’t be stored on 
a tool panel. Development of the 
art was based on these things; how- 
ever, in shops where tool panels are 
not available or desirable, this setup 
would be even more useful. 


At the close of a class period tools 
may be quickly checked and rolled 
out of the way into a nearby storage 
room or under a work counter. 


View of small parts rack. 


Bare space on back serves as backing for lacing chart— Corner view showing Striker 
chart is mounted on a separate piece of %” plywood. 
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rack and lacing spool rack. 
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KEY TO NUMBERS ON DRAWING — (1) Cart handle 1%” dowel. (2) Rack 
for tempered hardboard. (3) Cut-away showing left drawer guide. (4) Dowel 


end. (5) Striker rack. 


The size of the caddy may be 
varied from that shown in the draw- 
ing to suit individual needs. 


To help guide you in the con- 
struction of your cart: 


The shelves are supported and 
fastened to the sides with 34” square 
strips glued and screwed to both 
members. The shelves are 34” thick 
fir plywood. Three of the posts are 
2” x 2” square; one post is 2” x 3”. 
Two sides are closed in with %4” fir 
plywood and the other two sides are 
left open to give easy access to 
materials. 

The bottom drawers may be re- 
moved during class periods and 
placed on a work bench. The top 
drawer is not removed from the cart. 


Use paraffin on all surfaces that 
slide together. 
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Rubber casters are used. The 
casters are largely concealed by the 
overhang of the sides and front skirt. 

Measure your strikers to determine 
the dimensions needed for the rack. 

The small parts rack on the handle 
end uses 24 baby food jars and holds 
rivets, snaps, grommets, and fasten- 
ers of many sizes. All contents are 
visible and easy to get at. 

Varicus sizes and colors of lacing 
are placed on the dowel as shown. 
The dowel is held in place by a 11, 
+6 round head wood screw. The 54” 
dowel is slipped out when new spools 
are to be added. 

Tempered hardboard is presently 
being used for stamping underlay- 
ment. When marble slabs take over 
this job, the hardboard pieces will 
serve as backing for pictures of pro- 
jects and design ideas. 





THE LITTLE WOMAN 
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But, Doctor, | just came in to collect for the 
United Community Campaign! 


FOR CLASS OR 
MEETING 
LEATHERCRAFT FILMS 


in color 
cS 






e EDUCATIONAL 
© ENTERTAINING 


AVAILABLE FOR FREE SHOW- 
ING TO YOUR GROUPS! 16 
mm. leathercraft instruction films 
in sound and technicolor are 
available at your nearest Tandy 
store for FREE showing to your 
groups. 

FILM 1 — Beginners Leathercraft 
—prepared for family groups and 
young age groups. 

FILM 2— Art of Leather Carv- 
ing — Shows all the details of 
carving and assembling a leather 
project. 

FILM 3 — Art of Figure Carving 
— Reviews basic carving tech- 
niques with special emphasis on 
the new art of figure carving and 
dyeing. 

FILM 4—Saddle Making — 
shows step-by-step close up views 
of how its done. Youth groups, 
FFA, 4H and others. 


Reserve one or all four films 
NOW. Call or write nearest 
Tandy Store. Listing on page 42. 
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Annual South Texas Industrial-Vocational Arts Fair 


By Prof. R. F. McEOWEN 


Permanent Chairman 


In January of 1957 Professor A. F. 
Gross and Professor R. F. McEowen 
of the Industrial Arts Department of 
Texas A&I College conceived the 
idea of sponsoring an Industrial Arts 
fair on the campus of A&I College. 
This fair was to display the work of 
high school and junior high school 
Industrial Arts students of the entire 
South Texas area. We immediately 
contacted the Ford Motor Company, 
and they assisted us with pins and 
certificates for awards. In the past 
three years other companies have 
come to our assistance, and we have 
been able to expand and increase 
the number and types of awards as 
well as other phases of the fair. Each 
year there have been from 25 to 30 
different schools participating with 
between 200 and 300 different proj- 
ects. These projects included work 
with leather, wood, plastics, ceram- 
ics, photography, metal, lapidary, 


general drafting, architectural draft- 
ing, and electricity. 

In 1960 we awarded 21 first, sec- 
ond and third prizes in the high 
school division and 12 in the junior 


high division. Besides these we 
awarded three grand prizes in the 
high school division and three in 
the junior high division. 

The awards are all made at the 
Awards Banquet which concludes the 
fair. This year we were honored with 
the presence of the following guests: 
Dr. E. H. Poteet, President, A&I 
College; Mrs. Poteet; Dr. J. C. Jerni- 
gan, Dean of A&I College; Mrs. 
Jernigan; Dr. John Glock, Head of 
Teacher Education Division; Mrs. 
Glock; Mr. C. E. Burnett, Chairman 
of Teacher Placement Bureau; Mrs. 
Burnett; Mr. Marshall Millsap, 
Alexander Shroeder Lumber Com- 
pany, Houston; Mr. Orville Helmle, 
Mission Hardwoods Lumber Com- 
pany, San Antonio; and Mr. P. J. 
Cockrell, Tandy Leather Company, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. We have had 
from 160 to 180 in attendance at each 
of these banquets. 

This fair has improved from year 
to year in type, quality, and design 
of articles, and we feel that much 
good has been done in the field of 
Industrial Arts throughout South 
Texas. It has generated interest and 
enthusiasm on the part of students, 
teachers, administrators, and parents. 








a" 


Judging at a South Texas Industrial Vocational Arts Fair (1. to r.) John 
S. Gillett, Jimmy Cosgrove, Drs. S. Chester Dunn and John W. Glock. 





Section of the leathercraft exhibit at Texas A & I College sponsored 
fair. 
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I feel that the main reasons why 
teachers in this area include leather- 
craft in their instruction programs 
are: universal appeal of leather and 
leather goods, limited cost of equip- 
ment, work can be done by nearly all 
ages and by both boys and girls, and 
no great amount of space is required. 

Leathercraft does provide an excel- 
lent hobby and in the case of a few 
students it could provide a good in- 
come, but I believe the greatest value 
comes from the manipulative and 
creative values. 








REDUCES 


SWIVEL KNIFE 
‘ DRAG 







>» LEATHERCRAFT 


| CARVE-EEZE} 


by 
Omega 


MUST FOR EVERY 
LEATHERCRAFTSMAN 


Reduces friction — makes smooth 
professional cuts so easy that it will 
amaze you. Conditions the leather, 
keeps it flexible, protects it from 
mildew, makes it burnish darker. 
No _ leathercraftsman should be 
without Omega CARVE-EEZE. 
43% oz. jar for only 50¢. 


Hi-Liter 


Instruction 
Manual 
Complete guide and 
instructions for 
mixing colors in- 
cluding the best techniques for 
dyeing and finishing your leather- 
work. Everything you need to 
know for professional dyeing and 
finishing jobs. 

Complete line OMEGA beautiful 
true color permanent dyes, leather 
finishers, brushes, etc. 


ASK FOR THEM AT YOUR FAVORITE 
LEATHERCRAFT OR HOBBY STORE 















‘lL Chemical Co. 


2617 Cullen St. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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A CHILD’S PENCIL BOX 


By MRS. GLEN H. HITCHCOCK 


Most school children have the 
problem of keeping their pencils and 
crayons neat and in one place. 


This siraple pencil box, cut from 
one piece of leather, solves that prob- 
lem as it will hold a full box of 16 
crayons (required in most of the 
lower school grades), several pencils 
and an eraser or two. 


For the design, I chose a variation 
of one of Al Stohlman’s western de- 
signs. I used 8 ounce carving cow- 
hide. The picture was dyed as sug- 
gested and the whole box was lac- 
quered inside and out. I carved my 
son’s name on the flap. 


MATERIAL LIST 
8 ounce carving cowhide (10”x10”) 


1 piece 8 oz. cowhide (1”x814,”) for 
divider 

1 piece 8 oz. cowhide (1”x8”) back- 
ing for snaps 

2 heavy duty snaps 

Dye and finish 

Glue 

14” lace for corners 


ASSEMBLY 


1. Carve design 
a. Apply dye and finish to carved 

side. 

2. Gouge fold lines on the flesh side 
of leather (follow dotted lines) 
a. Folds must bend sharply and 

should be gouged deeply. 

3. Gouge divider line in floor of box 
and in end panels. 

4. Set snaps. 

5. Punch lacing slits in corners. 
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6. Finish edges of box as for a belt. 

7. Moisten fold lines and fold into 
shape and allow to dry. 

8. Glue in divider. 

9. Glue in 1”x8” strip behind post 
of snap inside the front of box. 

10. Lace corners. 


HINTS 

1. Skive the corners slightly before 
lacing and then they will be easier 
to lace. 

. After folding the box to shape, 
tie it in that position with string 
and allow to dry. It will not hurt 
the leather if the fold lines are 
moistened from the flesh side. 

3. Lacquering the box on the inside 
as well as the outside prevents 
the crayons from rubbing off on 
the inside of the box. 


bo 










BRINGS YOU the 


STRONGEST 
FINEST 
LACING 
IN THE WORLD 


AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE! 


* GREATER STRENGTH: 
54% GREATER TENSILE 
STRENGTH than any other lacing 
you can buy. New precision ma- 
chinery and specially developed 
chemical process gives you lacing 
54% STRONGER — by actual test. 

* GREATER BEAUTY: 
PERFECT CONTOUR FORMED 
lace. Secret finishing process gives 
new soft satin luster. Guaranteed 
uniform width and thickness. In all 
popular colors. 


* GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTION: 
WRITTEN GUARANTEE — free 
replacement if not satisfied in every 
way. 

















x * * 
GOAT LACING (50 yd. spls.): 5/64”, 
3/32”, 1/8” widths; CALF LACING 
(50 yd. spls.): 3/32”, 1/8”; FLOREN- 
TINE LACING (25 yd. spls.): 3/16”. 
Let Us Bid on Y our Lacing Needs, 
100 Spools Minimum — Write: 


TEXAS LACING COMPANY 








P.O. Box 527 Fort Worth, Texas 
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LOU ROTH'S ALASKAN CLASSES 


By BERT GRIFFIN 


The Alaskan Air Command Hob- 
bies and Crafts Training School was 
held April 18-29th at Elmendorf 
AFB in Alaska this year. Hobbies 
and Crafts representatives from each 
site and base attended the two weeks 
course. A group of U. S. Army hob- 
by and crafts personnel from Fort 
Richardson and Army units north of 
the Range also attended the school. 

When Jim West (Gen. Manager of 
Tandy Leather Co.) telephoned Lou 
Roth to ask if he could spend three 
weeks in Alaska teaching the Air 
Force and Navy personnel stationed 
there leathercraft and stamp engrav- 
ing, there was no hesitation. “Cer- 


tainly.” Lou said typically, “I’ve - 


never been to Alaska.” This is a re- 
counting of Lou’s personal expe- 
riences of the trip. 

While Harvey Wier up north was 
getting tickets, tending to details, 
and Lou was readying to board a 
plane in Los Angeles by the 13th of 
April, the Alaskan Air Command 
headquarters were adding paragraph 
2 to their special orders bulletin 
authorizing Lou to travel from Mc- 
Chord AFB, Washington to Elmen- 
dorf AFB, Alaska and to carry a 
total of 65 lbs. of baggage. Later this 
was amended to allow for additional 
100 Ibs. No doubt this was to pro- 
vide for clothing as well as tools. 

Lou’s first stop was in Vancouver 
B. C. for a fine visit with Mr. Gor- 
den Anderson of Bedfords Fine Lea- 
thers Ltd. Mr. Anderson took Lou 
on a sight seeing tour and made ar- 
rangements for him to give two dem- 
onstration lectures on leather carving 
at their store the following day, be- 
fore returning to Tacoma and then 
on to McChord Air Force Base. 


The next morning, Apr. 15th, Lou 
was whisked off in the Alaskan Com- 
mand General’s plane. This plane 
was piloted and officered by: Colo- 
nels Height and Ibel, Lt. Cols. Trigg 
and Chasteen, Major Meyers and 
Capt. Welch, all of whom went out of 
their way to make this trip a special 
one for Lou. 

At Elmendorf AFB the reception 
committee had arranged for Lou the 
same courtesies afforded an officer. 

Arrangements were made to start 
the first class for the men selected 
from the various Radar Sites in the 
Alaskan Command. Mrs. Elyn Trigg, 
Lt. Col. Trigg’s wife, also attended 
the class as did representatives of 
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the Elmendorf Hospital and Rich- 
ardson Army Base at Anchorage. It 
was decided for the best possible re- 
sults to divide the class into two 
groups of about sixteen each. 

Class started Monday morning the 
18th. This was a concentrated course 
for men, with no previous experience 
in leather, to become qualified craft 
instructors in a matter of only three 
days. 

Sergeant Morgan, leather instruc- 
tor at Elmendorf AFB, assisted Lou. 
The energy and enthusiasm of each 
of these men is not only tremendous 
but infectious. Combined, the two 
were bound for success. 


Each member was not only re- 
quired to completely carve a wallet 
and a ladies hand bag but also to 
do all the assembling, dyeing, and 
finishing which included lacing or 
saddle stitching. Carving instructions 
were combined with teaching meth- 
ods in order that the men could di- 
gest the most in a short span of time. 


The boys were required to attend 
class until five each day but their 
evenings were their own. These fel- 
lows had come from sites or bases 
where some had been isolated from 
as much as six months to a year. 
They lived in quonset huts and some 
had been shut up together with as 
few as six men while others lived on 
bases with as many as five hundred. 
But all had one thing in common: 
None had been within patronage 
range of dance halls, bars, or thea- 
tres for a long time. Yet for three 
days they not only devoted their full 
day time, as was required, but were 
literally forced to leave the class 
room at 12 midnight when the lights 
were turned out. No one had to tell 
these men how much their know-how 
of leathercraft would mean when 
shared with the fellows left behind 
at often lonely bases. Not one man 
goofed. They came for a purpose and 
resolutely they worked while the 
beckoning excitements in town went 
unheeded during this course. 

Gerald Pelton Jr., recreational di- 
rector for the Alaskan Air Command, 
deserves much credit, and should feel 
the satisfaction of a job “well done’”’. 


These student-teachers who would 
take their knowledge of leathercraft 
back to share with men on the va- 
rious sites, were bringing back the 
only recreation many would have for 
months to come. These hobbies, how- 
ever, were to be filled in after the 
men had put in 8 to 10 hours a day 


manning radar screens in these pro- 
tective outposts. Crafts had to be 
done on a man’s OWN time. Impro- 
visions would also be required be- 
cause there is no craft or hobby cor- 
ner a short distance away, to supple- 
ment supplies. 

At the close of the session, Wed- 
nesday, feeling he had learned a 
great deal from this first group which 
would prove useful in instructing the 
second class, Lou left Elmendorf 
with Harvey Wier for Kodiak where 
they were met by Service Officer 
Truette and Lt. Howard. 

Lou gave a carving demonstration 
and showed the movie, “How to 
Carve Leather” by Joey Smith, at 
the Naval Base and followed this up 
the next day with another carving 
demonstration and showed Stohl- 
man’s picture, “How to Figure 
Carve.” This was not intended to be 
an instructional program but rather 
a demonstration for the benefit of 
personnel and their families who 
might be interested in leatherwork in 
the area. 

Leaving for Anchorage Saturday, 
Lou managed a brief breather and an 
opportunity to sightsee for at least 
one day—Sunday. 

The second class started Monday, 
April 25th and ran again through 
Wednesday. This was a repetition of 
the first class. 


Lou says of it: “Interest was as 
great or even greater than the first.” 


At the close of this session, Mr. 
Wier and Lou were invited to dinner 
with Colonels Height and Boise and 
Gerry Pelton at the officers club, 
before taking off for Fort Richardson 
to teach a group at the Army Base 
the following day. This was a one 
day packed session, starting at nine 
in the morning and continuing until 
4:45 that evening. Then back to El- 
mendorf that night where the officers 
had set up a graduation acknow- 
ledgement. 


Here in the Civilian club on the 
base the men were treated to a royal 
dinner after which the Alaskan Air 
Command awarded each one with a 
certificate for achievement. Lou Roth 
also presented each man with certi- 
ficates to verify that each had ful- 
filled the necessary requirements to 
qualify as a leather craft instructor. 
There was no evidence of rank of 
officers over enlisted men at this din- 
ner. That night, men receiving cer- 


(See Page 16) 
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Judging by the smiles, Alaskans enjoyed Lou's leathercraft class — But, ‘Baby, It’s Cold Outside.” 


Se RE SO cm 


Standing, I|-r: Carter, Regan, Huber, Durphy, Mancil, Poe, Richards, Cullup, Brown, Crowley (sitting) Waring, Roth, 
Trigg. 


At table, rear, I-r: Poe, Cullup, Richard, Trigg, Brown, Crowling (standing) Roth. Front of table: Waring, Huber, 
Carter, Durphy, Regan, Mancil (standing) Morgan. 
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LOU’S ALASKAN CLASSES 


tificates were the important ones and 
rank was forgotten. 


Here are the men and women who 
graduated: 
S/Sgt. Elmer Poe 
A/1C Richard R. Durphy 
A/2C Terrance Huber 
A/1C Louis D. Mancil 
A/3C Macellus Crowlie 
A/2C Earl L. Richard 
S/Sgt. Walter L. Carer 
A/2C Edward G. Cullop 
A/2C Robert A. Reagan 
Miss Phoebe Brown 
A/2C Harvey Dopeer 
S/Sgt. Glenn W. Mauthe 
A/2C Richard M. Geary 
A/2C Charles W. Wray 
A/2C Richard D. Bushaw 
A/1C Richard J. Collins 
A/2C Donald E. Barnett 
A/1C Robert Kutchera 
S/Sgt. Robert Wayda 
T/Sgt. James H. Storer 
Mr. Richard D. Genther 
A/2C George L. Bright 
A/3C Oscar J. Paquette 
Dorothy Frost 
Mrs. Elyn Trigg 


The display of finished projects 
made an impressive sight as the 
beautiful purses and wallets of nearly 
thirty students made positive evi- 
dence of the intensity of enthusiasm 
and work of each. Lou says: “These 
projects were comparable to that of 
many groups who have been studying 
leathercraft for months, and even up 
to two years.” Most astonished were 
the officers and top personnel who 
nevertheless deserve a great deal of 
credit for their tremendous support 
of the craft program in their com- 
mands. 


The end of Elmendorf for Lou, was 
near. His last evening was spent in 
the pleasant company of Lt. Colonel 
and Mrs. Trigg and their four chil- 
dren; and Lou says, “They were four 
of the most talented youngsters I 
have ever heard as they entertained 
us with a fabulous jam session of 
jazz.” 


Saturday morning at five Lou flew 
to McChord AFB where Harvey 
Wier met him and took him as a 
guest on his cruiser for the opening 
of the yachting season. Lou is a boat 
fan from way back, and once raced 
at Cypress Gardens, so this was truly 
a thrilling day for him. There were 
about a thousand boats all festooned 
with multicolored balloons and flags. 
They made a colorful sight as they 
paraded in front of the reviewing 
stand and dipped their flags to the 
Commander. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





By H. W. 


Perhaps you might be interested 
in using an “Indian motif” in making 
some designs with Craftools. Here 
are some suggestions which may help 
you and which may cause you to 
think up some of your own, but, re- 
member that different Indian artists 
and designers vary their interpreta- 
tions of the various Indian symbols. 
Other designs are universally used. 
So, if YOUR designs don’t look ex- 
actly like some that you will see in 
some Indian handiwork, don’t be too 


upset. 


Some of the more universal are the 
sign for rain, the sign for rain clouds, 
both indicating “plenty” or “good 
crops” or “good harvest”. The rain 
sign looks something like this: 


rT yt td 





WALLER 


I suggest that you use a_ back- 
ground tool such as #114 to make 
both the bar across the top and the 
“rain drops” or you may wish to use 
the shorter tool, #113, for the per- 
pendicular lines instead of the longer 
#114. 


“Rain Clouds” look something like 
this: 





PT rr dd 


Here we suggest a curved veiner 
such as +402 or +407 for the three 
grouped clouds and again use +114 
for the straight lines. 


“The “broken arrow” is supposed 
to be a sign of friendship and should 
prove popular in making gifts for 





SHEEPSKIN — may mean something like this to a fraternity house. Some 
chapters bet their sheepskin on football games. The loser must add to 
the insignia the sad score of the game then give the finished product to 
the winner. It is a proud chapter that has lots of such trophies adorning 
its walls. 
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your friends. It looks like this: 


SPOAETAMTAL? 
VANBAAY BAN 


And can be made by using tool 
#909 for the arrow-head and +119 
for the “feathers”. Again you may 
use the straight back-ground tool 
for the broken shaft. 

Crossed Arrows may be made with 
the same tools. They should look 
something like this: 


X 


And, again we say, they can vary 
without upsetting the entire Indian 
population of the country. Arrows 
can be, and are, used extensively in 
Indian decorations so you may use 
them for borders or to fill in a space 
that might otherwise appear blank 
to you. 

The horse and dog are also used 
quite a bit by the Indian artists. The 
horse usually indicates a journey. 
(We never have known what a dog 
represents, — perhaps an insult?) 

The traveling horse is supposed to 
look about like this: 


Fe | 


and the dog looks very similar. He 
is smaller and his tail is usually 
shown as being shorter than that of 
the horse’s. Both of these, too, can be 
made with the two back-ground tools. 


aa 


The tepee, of course, indicates a 
place of abode and can be made in 
several ways, according to the size. 
Small tepees could be made with 
tools + 961 or #962. Larger ones 
can be made by using a: tool such as a 
#374 and overlapping each stroke to 
make the design solid. In any event 
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extend at least three “poles” or short 
lines out the top of the tepee. It 
should look something like this: 





“Rattlesnake jaws” are supposed to 
indicate strength in the Indian sym- 
bols. They are easy to tool on leather. 
Use a curved veiner such as a 463, 
406, 708, 412, 413 or 417, according 
to the size desired and you have the 
“rattle-snake jaws.” The impression 
of any of those tools will give you a 
good idea of what the design looks 
like. Two overlapping impressions 
create a greater arch. 


r™ 


“Lightning” is used quite a bit and 
here you can let your imagination 
take over. Just whatever your idea of 
lightning looks like will do, provided, 
of course, that it DOES look like 
lightning. Use a fine pear shader 
such as a +361 or +371. We like the 
Forked Lightning, such as this be- 
cause it happens to be this Old 
Timer’s brand: 


oN 


The Wheel of Life is easy to make 
but it is not so popular any more 
among the American Indians, many 
of whom discarded it when the Swas- 
tika (a similar symbol) was adopted 
by Adolph for his “Nasties” in W.W. 
II. The Wheel of Life looks like this 
with some variations: 


ey 











The “Thunderbird” is to the In- 
dian what the Bluebird indicates to 
the white man, a bird of happiness. 
Many different Thunderbird designs 
have been woven, drawn, painted and 
stamped on silver by our red brothers. 
The general idea is something like 
what is shown below and it can be 
made with various tools. We suggest 
that the body be stamped with any 
straight tool, such as the +101 back- 
grounder, overlapping to get the 
continuous lines, then using any of 
the pear shaders for the head, facing 
in either direction, usually to the 
bird’s left, and using a triangular tool 
for the wings. You might use a #911 
pear shader for the wing tips—the 
longer wings. A +104 or +888, 
pointed back-ground tool would also 
make good wing feathers. Here is one 
version of the bird: 





“Moon” designs are easily made 
by simply using one of the turn back 
tools, according to the size moon 
that you want. 


This could go on and on but this, 
we believe, should give you some 
idea and from these you might think 
up some more. 


Just one other thing. If you want 
your designs to carry a message, so 
to speak, you may combine them. For 
example, to say, “I wish you plenty 
(abundance) for ever’, you might 
use the rain cloud or rain symbol 
followed by a number of moon signs. 
Interpreted into Indian it would 
come out like this, “Abundance to 
you for many, many moons.” or, you 
might combine all the good signs 
such as Friendship, (the broken ar- 
row), abundance, (rain or rain- 
clouds) happiness, (the Thunder- 
bird), good luck (the Wheel of Life) 
or perhaps a happy home by com- 
bining the tepee and the thunderbird 

. and so on and on. 
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THERCRAFT IN HAWAII 


No. 3—Impressions on leather of bone hand stamps. 


By AL FRAME 


Hawaii has been in the headlines 
during the past year — wanting to be 
a State, becoming a State and Vol- 
cano Kilauea Ike erupting. All this 
news has created a lot of interest in 
our newest state. 

From the letters and requests that 
have been pouring in, the world is 
also interested in what kind of Lea- 
thercraft (if any) is carried on in 
Hawaii. It seems everyone thinks 
this is a land of Palm Trees, Hula 
Girls, Poi Pounders, Surf Riders and 
Lei Makers. Fact is, Honolulu is 
much like any other civilized city of 
the United States and when you 
walk into the Tandy Store of Hawaii 
it looks like a little part of cattle 
country transplanted there. 

It’s interesting to ask the people 
of Hawaii who originated the art of 
Leathercraft. Most people will say: 
“The West, of course”, but as you 
check around, some will say Europe, 
others the Orient and even some of 
the old timers will say: “Hawaii”. 

Actually, Leathercraft began with 
the beginning of time. 

Rawhide was one of the main pro- 
ducts used in early Hawaii. Raw- 
hide and Gut Strings were used on 
the early bows for making fire by 
friction. Rawhide goatskins were 
later used for ceremonial drums. Ac- 
cording to the old timers, Leather 
carving and stamping started soon 
after Captain Cook visited the Is- 
lands. Of course, they didn’t have 
the milled steel saddle stamps as we 
use. Their tools were fashioned from 
shin bones and rib bones of animals. 
Most of the early designs were of a 
geometric nature and the tools were 
very similar to our Seed, Veiner, 
Pear Shader, Crest, Matt, and Geo- 
metrics. 

Figure +1 shows a side view of 
the stamping bones. Average length 
is about five inches with a design 
carved by hand on one end. 

Figure +2 shows a close up view 
of the more intricate designs. 

Figure +3 shows the actual im- 
pression made in leather by these 
antique tools. (Notice how similar 
our modern day tools are.) You can 
easily imagine the countless hours 
it must have taken to make one tool; 
also the failures and breakage. How 
lucky we are, having craftools with 
hundreds of perfect designs at such 
a low price. 

At present, this set of antique tools 
(almost one hundred years old) is 
owned by John Ornellas of Aiea 
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Heights, Oahu. His brother-in-law 
gave them to him, and he inherited 
them from an old Hawaiian Saddle 
Maker. Early time Hawaiian Sad- 
dles are in a class all by themselves. 


Many claim that the Hawaiians are 
responsible for the design, but actual- 
ly when you make a study of saddles, 
you find they follow the lines of the 
early Spanish Saddles with a seven- 


teen to twenty three inch seat. Yes, 
the Hawaiians are really big people 
and when you combine the weight 
of them and the ruggedness of the 
country in Hawaii, the saddle has to 


Figures +4 & 5 show a step by step development of the wood rose. First tracing, then carving and then in the 
following order craftools 212, 232, 209, 198, 119, 894 (for rounding and lining the stems), 120, 104, 821, 403, 
and then decorative cuts. 
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be built sturdy. Consequently a suc- 
cessful saddle maker had to know 
his business and when he did — he 
told no one except possibly his son. 

Leathercraft remained a_ hidden 





art down thru the years with only a 
few participating. Methods of tan- 
ning and actually crafting leather in- 
to a useable product was handed 
down from father to son. When 





World War II broke out, interest in 
leathercraft began to grow. People 
were being thrown together, their 
ideas were being exchanged. Local 
designs and patterns were soon 
carved on handbags and saddles but 
it was still limited to the gifted few 
that could make up their own de- 
signs. It wasn’t until 1953, when 
Tandy opened a store, that the pub- 
lic in general could enjoy the craft. 
Classes were held and soon the 
crafters were sporting bags with 
their own original designs. Hibiscus, 
Wood Rose, Bird of Paradise, bright 
colored fish, Bambo, Anthuriums, 
Grass Huts, and Monsteria Leaves 
were the most popular. 


It wasn’t until this last year that 
a packet of 32 tracing designs was 
available to the public. The designs 
are full size, suitable for handbags, 
wallets and key cases. See the step 
by step Photo Carve patterns in this 
issue. If you wish the full packet of 
tracing patterns, send $2.95 to Tandy 
Leather Company of Hawaii, 846 
South Beretania Street, Honolulu, 
Hawaii and they will send them post 
paid. 





Figures +6 & 7 show a step by step development of the Anthurium. First trace, then carve followed with 
stamps 229, 232, 198, 803, propetal, 894 (for rounding and lining stems), 104 and decorative cuts. 
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Figure +8 shows a combination: Bird of Paradise and Heliconia flowers. This is full size and although shown 
as a tote bag, can be adapted to many 7” x 9” bags. Tools used in the following order were: 215, 207, 212, 
368, 861, then: 802, 203, 198, 202-R, 202-L, 894 (for rounding and lining stems) and 976, 104, 105, 98 (for 
background), followed by a few decorative cuts. Keep up to the times by making a few flowers typical of our 
new state. 
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A LUCKY SEVEN LESSON 


By CHRISTINE STANLEY 


After some reflection on past conversations with various people in 
the leathercraft field we find there are some who feel they are unable 
to compete with the better equipped carvers who are fortunate enough 
to afford a vast array of carving tools. Let me assure you this is not true. 


The Lucky Seven lesson presented here should dispel any doubt 
that very excellent work can be done with the basic carving tools of 
the Lucky Seven set. Those of us who have available the complete line 
of Craftools find that the bulk of our normal carving will be done with 
these basic tools. 


We have presented in this lesson a series of steps with emphasis 


on how each tool is used. It is hoped this will benefit the beginner by 
isolating the tool from the possible confusion of the completed project. 
The Camouflage, or ‘‘Cam,"’ is used to decorate the stems. Here one 
must study the design carefully to identify the stems since at this point 
it is sometimes difficult to tell the stem from other portions of the design. 
Moving on to step 2, the ‘‘Shade,"’ or Pear Shader, is used to develop 
the correct contour of leaves and petals. In step 3 the bevel is used 
along all swivel knife cuts on one side only. Portions of the design which 
are normally expected to appear closest to the viewer achieve this third 
dimensional effect by beveling the surrounding area and pushing it 
back into the background. 


At this point the design is rapidly developing into the form and 
appearance of the finished project. Step 4 shows how the veiner is 
used to add the veins to the leaves. When short tool impressions are 
needed the tool is slanted so that only a part of the tool is working. 
The more the slant the shorter the impression. 


In most floral designs are blossom areas that require the use of the 
seeder as in step 5. The seed marks should not overlap but should just 
touch each other in most cases. 


At this point your Backgrounder is used to complete the carving. 
Step 6 illustrates how the areas within the design but not a part of it 
are pushed back and textured with the background tool. This No. 104 
tool has a small working surface and should not be struck too hard. 
When you get the feel of it you will notice it takes a very light striking 
force to do this. Take great care that a part of the actual design is not 
mistaken for background area. Start the backgrounding at one side of 
the design and complete each background area before moving on to 
another section. 


Little mention has been made here of the work of the Swivel Knife, 
not because it is of minor importance but rather because it is of such 
importance that there is some thought and planning for devoting a 
future Doodle Page to the technique of Swivel Knife work. One rule 
to keep in mind is cut only the solid lines and bevel dotted lines. 
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LAAN 


THE TULIP — 12” wide x 8” high. Brass and plastic 
handle. Brass lift lock. Very roomy interior with wider 
top than bottom (inverted pyramid), 2 inside pockets — 
grained lining. Pastel colored tulip design outside: Red, 
yellow, purple in pastel colors, green foliage, brown 
bar at bottom. Front design, 3 tulips; back design 5 
tulips, different shades. Natural leather, natural lacing 
(calf). 


THE BLEEDING HEART — 912” wide x 8%” high. Con- 
vertible strap with snap fasteners — double leather, 
sewed. 2 inside pockets. Inside lining grained by de- 
signer. Outside: Bleeding Heart design: flowers red and 
white, foliage pastel green. Same design back and 
front. Lacing same as bag leather. 


Detail of adjustable strap handle on the Bleeding Heart 
and Southern Magnolia. 


<—AT LEFT 


THE SOUTHERN MAGNOLIA — 10%” wide x 13%” 
high. Convertible strap, 2 inside pockets — grained 
lining. Outside: large magnolia in white, brown center, 
blue shadows, yellow highlights. Green foliage and 
stems. Backgrounded around the design. Natural calf 
lacing. Brass hardware. (A bit heavy and difficult to get 
into. Gusset could be redesigned and made of lighter 
weight leather.) A striking design. 
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HANDBAGS by HARRIET COX 





Inside view of THE TULIP. 


One reason I began designing my 
own bags is that most leather bags 
I have seen are pretty heavy. By the 
time the bag is loaded down with all 
the things a woman wants in it, 
carrying it becomes a job. I have 
seen bags made of 2 ounce leather 

. in fact, I have one that has 
lasted me eleven years and is still 
good for another eleven. 


What’s more, I feel that the shape 
of the bag, the tooling design, the 
color — and even the lacing — 
should all blend together as one 
harmonious piece. That led me to de- 
signing a purse that would get away 
from the more conventional shapes 
by giving them new, graceful lines. 
The tooling pattern, for example, 
should be more realistic and soft. 
The color should be light and bright, 
with a softness that would blend 
with almost all clothing. I have 
found that many people prefer this 
to the louder, deeper colors. This is 
especially true in the Summer, when 
a dark, heavy handbag seems to clash 
with clothing and the weather. 

I was taught by a wonderful teach- 
er of design that “Simplicity Is 
Beauty” and I believe this very 
strongly. A good design must have 
balance and flowing lines. I have 
tried to accomplish these objectives 
in my designs. 

In my handbag designs, the tool- 
ing designs were done first and the 
purse was built around the design. 
In this way, bag design and tooling 
design work together, blend together, 
and complement each other. 

I used Neat Dye on both bags, 
mostly full strength except when I 
needed a bright pink instead of red 
and for shading effects. The trans- 
parent effect I achieved keeps that 
soft color and lets the leather finish 
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show through. 

The Tulip purse, made of calf and 
lined with cow, did not take the 
color as well as did the Bleeding 
Heart purse, which is maverick lined 
with cow. 

After studying Applied Arts for 
five years, a friend introduced me to 
leathercraft, teaching me the basic 
principles of the craft. Immediately 
I knew that I had found what I had 
been looking for. Within a_ short 
time, I began designing my own 
work. Whenever I finished an orig- 
inal design, I try to pick it apart 


“Rr PR 


NECKLACE AND EARSCREWS — Same material, same 
colors — to match Tulip bag. 






and see how it could be improved. 
I would much rather do this than 
have a buyer find fault with my work 
after the sale has been made. 

The bags shown here were de- 
signed for that Summer trade which 
is so lacking in the leathercraft 
business. I hope they will help others 
to make leathercraft a year round 
business. Now would be a good time 
to try my ideas, when you have 
Christmas business, and see if those 
who get the light handbags will want 
to carry them through the Summer, 
too. 





Here is an idea for a zipper pull that looks good on an underarm bag. Use 
lightweight leather to match bag. Metal hook can be made by bending a 
small brass rod or stiff wire. — John R. Richardson, Toronto, Canada. 
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By BILL LEFTWICH 


At various places throughout the 
world, the burro is still a very im- 
portant means of transportation and 
Old Santa decided to try one for 
his mountain deliveries. Handling 
six tiny reindeer is one thing, but 
getting speed out of a burro is some- 
thing else! Santa must learn to get 
behind the burro and let him go in 
front. They drive, but don’t lead 
very well. If they go in front, they 
feel like they are making the de- 
cisions and the man is just tagging 
along. 


Don’t you just tag along and send 
out bought Christmas cards this year 
same as everyone else! Get some 
tooling calf and some stock enve- 
lopes 4144” x 6” and tool your own 
cards. 

For this Santa card you will use 
Craftools numbers: 203 beveler; 935 
beveler; 902 figure tool; 215 pear 
shader and 631 seeder. The only 
other tools necessary are your raw- 
hide mallet or striking stick and your 
swivel knife. 


Make a complete tracing of Santa, 
the burro, and the greeting, and 
transfer it to your damp tooling calf. 
Tooling calf is light and doesn’t in- 
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Christmas Cards - Hand Tooled 


crease the weight much; so you won’t 
have to pay extra postage. Take a 
hard lead pencil and go over all your 
lines so they will be clearly indented 
into the leather beneath your tracing. 
Keep a wet sponge or wet wash cloth 
handy to re-wet your leather if it 
starts drying out. Cut out all the out- 
side lines with your swivel knife, 
then drop back and make the internal 
cuts. When tooling the star, always 
start your knife at the center and 
cut out, gradually easing the blade 
out of the leather. After all knife 
cuts have been made (tool your own 
name) bevel the large areas with 
number 203, then catch the small 
areas with 935. Use number 902 for 
the spur rowels; fur on Santa’s cuffs, 
hair at the ear tips of the burro, over 
his right eye, and the out side of his 
left hind leg. Give a lick under 
Santa’s arm with number 215 and 
then shape up his belly with it. 
Number 631 will put in Santa’s eyes, 
spur buttons, rowel shanks; and 
catch the burro’s left eye and seat 
jockey screw on the saddle. 


The greetings can be changed to 
suit your own taste, if the one used 
doesn’t suit you. I use number 631 
for the o’s and tool the other letters 
with the knife. 


For Christmas coloring you can 


dye Santa’s suit red and the bag of 
toys green. Being very careful, touch 
up his beard, hair, and cuffs with 
white. Use a small brush for each 
operation and be slow as a burro and 
you'll make less, if any, dye mis- 
takes. 








+ % Children 


National Foundation 


for Asthmatic Children 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS e TUCSON, ARIZ. 
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By Betty P. Stuart 


Unaware of a feeling of speed, a 
group of businessmen on a jet flight 
from Los Angeles to Kansas City — 
many of them holding complimen- 
tary million mile travel cards — dis- 
cussed a new idea in leathercraft, the 
million mile pass case. 

“Tt looks like a combination pocket 
secretary-pass case,” a regional sales 
manager for a large farm machinery 
company said. 

“It is — and more,” the owner, a 
traveling tax consultant said. He ex- 
plained how a variety of pass cards 
and identifications fit neatly in the 
plastic pockets, and beamed with 
pride at having been a part of the 
fabrication of this unusually useful 
and attractive case. “You see,” he 
said proudly, “I knew what I needed 
and helped design it.” 

Yes, I must give my customer 
credit for the part he played in de- 
signing this pass case. He did know 
what he wanted. I merely worked 
out the mechanics of design and con- 
struction. 

Here is how I went about it. 

At my customer’s request we used 
a rather standard size, considering, 
of course, the varied sizes of the 
cards it was to hold. It must be 
large enough for airplane tickets 
and long enough for folding money; 
wide enough for pass cards and fit 
neatly in the upper coat pocket. We 
decided on 9” x 634”, cut from 3% 
ounce maveric. The left pocket of 
the case was cut from morocco goat 
652” x 4”. It was attached at top 
and left side only; the bottom of the 
pocket was not laced, but left free. 
The pocket was later lined with 114 
ounce lining calf for stiffness and 
covered the sewing machine stitches. 

Plastic flaps were made from jiffy 
purse inserts. The fabric between the 
inserts was cut off with a pair of 
scissors. Mistic tape, cloth-backed 
114” wide, in brown, was then folded 
to 34,” over the top edge of the plastic 
inserts. About half the mistic tape 
was extended above the plastic for 
stitching to the pocket and to act as 
a hinge when the flaps are lifted. 

Arranging the flaps was a real 
problem since they must be lined up 
smoothly. One by one, starting at 
the top of the left hand side, eight 
flaps were sewn to the lining 3%” 
apart with heavy duty or meyer 
thread. Using the gummed tape to 
hold the inserts is excellent for when 
the plastic windows become cloudy 
or torn they can be replaced easily 
by pulling back the gummed tape. 

Right pocket, also morocco goat, 
in 4” x 6%,” and laced in on three 
sides. One by one, starting at the 
bottom, eight more flaps are sewn 
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MILLION MILE PASS CASE 
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MILLION MILE PASS CASE 
(Continued ) 


to the pocket on the right side in the 
same manner as the left side. The 
flaps are reversed to distribute the 
contents evenly. It is obvious that 
both pockets or just one pocket may 
be fabricated with the pass case 
inserts. 

This customer asked to have his 
million mile pass case antiqued with 
Feibings mahogany paste antique. 
Another finish may be preferred, but 
light colored leather has a tendency 
to soil when it is handled as much 
as a secretary. Also, when used a 
short time, leather which has been 
antiqued takes on a rich, shiny tone 
and oils from the hands will not mar 
it. 

By the time the jet landed in 
Kansas City the million mile pass 
case had served successfully as a 
conversation piece for me and my 
customer. I am again bending over 
my marble slab with pass cases in 
several states of completion. That 
ride is a very pleasant memory. 





BACK ISSUES to complete your files — State 
volume and number, enclose 35¢ each, and 
order from THE LEATHER CRAFTSMAN, P. O. 
Box 1386, Fort Worth 1, Texas. 
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Christmas Pins and Earrings 





By MRS. L. E. MEININGER 


The Poinsettia cover on Volume 
III, No. 1 of The Leather Craftsman 
inspired me to make earrings and 
pins for the holiday season. Here is 
how I did them: 

1. Cut according to each pattern 
shown here from tooling calf. Dye 
flower red with the little round spots 


in yellow. 
8 


YELLOW 





2. Cut two or three leaves and 
dye them green. 


a) 
/ 


3. Arrange leaves so that the tips 
show and cement them into place. 


big 


4. When the cement on the leather 
is completely dry, cement the as- 
sembly to pin back (jewelers’ find- 
ing). 


5. This completes your pin. While 
I beveled my knife cuts, this is not 
necessary. 

6. While leaves and flowers are 
still damp, shape them gently to re- 
semble the poinsettia. This will give 
a better effect to your work. 

7. Finally - a coat of Neat Lac. 


EARRINGS 


1. Cut two from tooling calf and 
dye them red. 


& 
Small 


vA! yellow 


2. Cut two and dye them green. 








3. Cement them together as you 
did with the pins. 


e 


4. Cement earring blank (jewelers 
finding) to back of earring, making 
sure to arrange so that you have 
matching positions — that is, one 
earring each for right and left ears. 

5. When completed and well dried, 
coat thoroughly with Neat Lac. I 
dip my finished product into the 
Neat Lac, then blot off excess with 
a soft cloth. 
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Let’s Go Places 


Make this suede ensemble NEW STYLE 
for the active girl or small woman... 


By Pearl Maugham 


We have with us to-day some- 
thing entirely new in a style which 
can be made beautifully in suede; 
there will be nothing like it in the 
market as large manufacturers do 
not cater to exceptions but make 
only a few patterns in staid colors 
such as brown, beige or green. 

In order to get classy leather gar- 
ments they must be made individual- 
ly on request, as in the case of 
movie stars; their needs are met by 
management and competent oper- 
ators. Thus they are able to get 
bright, living colors in flashy new 
designs which attract attention be- 
cause they are exclusive or if the 
party is the conservative type they 
can be made in darker shades. Many 
glamorous leather coats, jackets, 
dresses, suits, etc. made in suede are 
worn in Paris, though some long 
coats are made in split horsehide and 
deer skins because the skins are 
longer, and garments more simple 
to make. 

Often an old treadle machine will 
sew it, by lengthening the stitch 
(twelve to an inch), then loosening 
pressure foot and tension; or most 
of the new machines are built in for 
this purpose. The ordinary cloth 
machine will not feed it through. Al- 
ways push leather ahead (feed it) 
into foot — never pull it. 

In the outfit we have chosen this 
time are three separate pieces; jacket, 
blouse and pants. The two pieces 
make a complete covering and the 
jacket may be slipped on for extra 
warmth. It is warm, comfortable, 
pliable, gives freedom of movement 
and is tops for skating, long walks, 
ski jumps, horse back — or any 
daily activity. It is the teenager’s 
dream; but can also be worn by any 
small woman. 

It is easy to make and when care- 
fully fitted and finished can be out- 
standing, attractive and practical. 
It could not be bought at an indi- 
vidual leather garment manufactur- 
er unless you want to pay a high 
price. You will not meet yourself 
on every corner. Why not be the first 
to wear it? You will grow to love it, 
for it is warm in winter and cool in 
summer. 
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Suede may be had from any lea- 
ther supply house and comes in 
lovely shades of red, blue, green, 
brown, grey, purple, yellow, black, 
white, eggshell, etc. There are two 
shades which should be watched: a 
bright red often rubs off so try it 
with a piece of clean cloth, to be 
sure; also the grey may fade to a 
dirty tan. Not all skins do this. 


McCall’s pattern +5607 is very 
new and is fine for this; then you will 
need a five-inch zipper for back of 
blouse at neck and a six-inch zipper 
for back seam of pants; if you want 
to put one under the arm, measure 
from one inch down from arm hole 
to the bottom of blouse. Get all with 
closing at one end. 


You will need plain cotton tailor’s 
tape, about °4 inch wide; if you can- 
not get this at the dime store any 
dress making supply house has it — 
or use Sailor’s tape, a little more 
expensive. 


Use left twist, three-ply mercerized 
thread size 24 (if skins are heavy) or 
size 40 if they are light weight. Size 
20 needle. 


Long suede skins measure from 
32 inches to 34 inches straight 
through middle from tip of neck 
(smaller end) to bottom of skin. 
They are marked for footage, on the 
wrong side, high in the right hand 
corner; the larger figure means num- 
ber of feet, and the smaller figure a 
little higher up means the fractions 
in quarters, such as 7° reads seven 
square foot and three quarters. 


This takes four large buttons, lea- 
ther ones if possible; also one and 
three-quarters yards heavy cotton 
lining for jacket. 

Leather garments are worn looser 
than fabric so it should be cut 4% 
inch larger all around pattern. 


For blouse: 


Two size 5 ft. skins for body and 
two six foot skins for sleeves. Lay 
pattern high up into neck of skins, 
as sleeves take long pieces. Lay suede 
sides together. There should be 
enough here for facings on lining — 
or maybe two 8 x 8 in. pockets. Mark 
darts, seams, etc. 











McCall #5607 — just released. See your dry 
goods store. 


To cut pants: 

This will take two large skins 
6%/, or 7 ft., so you can cut one side 
of back and one side of front from 
each skin. Always lay right sides 
together, as it is easy to make mis- 
takes in cutting here. Mark darts and 
notch through seat so you will get 
it together properly. 


For jacket: 

It will take two large skins 6%, 
each for fronts, and one large skin 
for back. If it needs piecing in pleat, 
put this to one side so it will not 
show when open, when pressed into 
place. Yoke comes out at top. 


Cement underneath pleat. 

Sleeve: 

Need two 5 ft. skins if they are 
short. 

If the whole outfit is cut at first 
and each part (blouse, pants, etc.) 
rolled together separately it will pre- 
vent confusion and also you will be 
cure you have enough before you 


begin. 
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To make jacket. 


Fronts should be done first. Line 
and make two large pockets and sew 
in pocket marks on pattern. Be sure 
to mark front edge of jacket even 
with top of these. Sew on yoke. Turn 
and top stitch, after taping on yoke 
at bottom. Tape one side of front. 
Measure second piece for same 
length; mark exactly on tape even 
with pocket and yoke — on first 
side. Match these notches and sew 
on. This way there will be no lop- 
sided pockets or uneven edges. Tape 
sides, shoulder and neck, being care- 
ful not to pull this — or the neck 
will roll or pucker. 

Back if necessary may be pieced 
under the pleat, at one side. Tape 
this seam so it will not hang down. 
Fold this material into place and 
pound down thoroughly along edges, 
adding specks of cement (Java 
milk) inside to hold it in place. (2) 
Tape bottom of yoke (3), lay this 
face up on machine and place bottom 
piece on top of it. Be sure centers 
meet. Sew on. Turn, top stitch on 
yoke. Tape neck, enough to hold 
and not pucker. 

Sew up side seams and shoulder, 
turn and top stitch on front pieces. 

Sew sleeves (5) together and place 
in jacket as marked. Top of sleeve 
matching shoulder seam. Turn. 
Pound down. Top stitch around arm- 
hole on body of jacket. 

Mark on right side for two button 
holes on yoke and two below. But- 
tons are large this year. 

Cut lining one-eighth inch larger 
than leather. Make suede facing and 
sew to front pieces way up to shoul- 
der seam, leaving lining one inch up 
from bottom of these. Also cut half 
circle of suede to cover lining at 
neck back. Sew all seams and place 
sleeves as it is done in outside. Cut 
these one inch shorter than suede. 

Turn inside out, right sides fac- 
ing. Tack together at middle of back 
neck, shoulder seams and front. Hold 
lining in place with paper clips un- 
til stitched. Clip off half inch at bot- 
tom of suede facings, and sew this 
bottom edge to jacket. Push this 
up 4 in. so it will be shorter than 
outside. Pound down and stitch all 
way around, matching shoulder 
seams. Trim off across corner at 
front of neck. Turn. Pound and roll 
out edge smoothly. Adjust bottom of 
sleeve to outside. 

Push bottom of facing up 4% inch 
at bottom. Pound and stitch, top all 
around garment. Reach in and 
cement lining to outside at shoulder 
seam. Sew pads in lining. Turn hem 
at bottom and seam with specks of 
cement along edge. 


Have buttonholes made, or make 
French style. 


To make blouse: 


Use two five-foot skins for body. 
Sew in darts temporarily, close to 
edge so it can be fitted. Pinch up 
darts and hold them with paper 
clips until stitched, as stitching and 
ripping is very bad here. Holes can- 
not be removed. After fitting, sur- 
plus should be trimmed and darts 
split and pressed out with hammer. 

Cut back in two pieces with wide 
seam (14 inch and more) in middle 
of back. Sew in zipper at neck on 
very edge of leather. Sew below, 
then open up seam and it will cover 
the zipper in the middle. Press down. 
Do not pound zipper. Sew on top 4% 
inch back from teeth. But not below. 

Cut front like pattern. Sew body 
together. Tape neck. 

Cut two collars. Piece under collar 
at center, and tape lower edge. Sew 
on. Turn and top stitch. Then sew 
top collar onto this. Turn, pound 
down, top stitch. Pull this piece 
down to cover neck seam already 
made and cement. 

For good close fit you will need 
a zipper in the left side under the 
arm in order to get in and out of it. 
Put closed end one inch down from 
arm hole. 


Make sleeves: 

Sew seam. Tack upper point to 
shoulder seam and full in material 
around front of shoulder, but not at 
back. Adjust. Top stitch on jacket 
part. Turn up bottom of sleeve. Leave 
bottom of blouse unfinished. 

To make pants: 

Takes largest skins, 634 ft. and 7 
ft. Lay bottom of legs as high as 
possible into neck (small part) of 
skins. Each skin should cut one side 
of front (11) and one side of back 
(12). Measure length of skin. Cut. 
Lay suede sides together onto other 
skin so you do not cut all for the 
same side. Be sure to mark where 
pockets go in, a short snip is better 
than a notch on leather, as it does 
not ravel. Also be sure seats are 
marked and matched properly, (so 
they will not have to be ripped), as 
they look much alike. 

If you use regular weight skins 
they will not need tape only through 
seat and upper part of outside seam 
where pockets are. Make pockets 
(11) and sew two inch strip of lea- 
ther along each straight edge. Better 
to use denim or twill as soft linings 
are soon gone and are hard to re- 
place. 

Sew these pieces on sides of legs 
at outside and to waist. Take back 
pieces (12) sew long straight edge 
of pocket onto leg. Then pull this 
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piece out flat and sew down. These 
pieces slip under fronts (11) and 
form pockets. 


Sew others into front (11), and 
turn these pieces back under the leg. 
Pound down. Lay this front on top 
of the back and sew (top) from 
waist band down to top of pocket. 
Top sew pocket along opening and 
tack at bottom of pocket mark to the 
back of pants. Turn over and sew 
legs together, then top stitch on 
front piece (11). Sew pocket lining 
together. Tack this to the top at 
waist, leaving this piece out at back. 
Lap under and stitch down. 


Put in darts at front and back. 
Measure for size. Sew zipper in back 
seam as it was done in back of 
blouse. being sure it is always cov- 
ered. Reinforce at bottom of this, 
also through seat. Top stitch on zip- 
per only, being sure you stay % 
inch back from teeth so slide can 
work. 


Sew front seam together and place 
exactly matching back at seat. Rein- 
force all seams through here. Now 
sew up inside leg seams. Do not top 
stitch here. 


Cut belt 21%4 inches longer than 
waist measure. Line and_ stitch 
through middle lengthwise. Tape 
one side. Sew ends together. Measure 
off one inch. Tack front seam in 
pants to half of remaining belt, sew- 
ing on the taped side. Fold over 
and stitch along this folded edge. 


Pull back piece of belt down to 
cover seams around the waist and 
cement lower edge to pants. Trim. 
Put large Bird’s Eye Snap on end 
of belt. 


You now have a “three in one”, 
as each piece can be worn separately 
as well as together and in different 
colors. Sweaters and blouses go well 
with the pants. We can have a va- 
riety of uses for it and a wide choice 
at small cost. 


For the suede blouse it would be 
nicer in split skins, as this is much 
thinner and softer, but the regular 
weight is better for pants and jacket. 
It is smooth on the wrong side and 
takes much less tape — only up 
front, bottom of yokes, neckline and 
top of pockets. 


The season is just beginning. May 
you have happiness in making and 
wearing this for some time to come; 
and find it comfortable, satisfactory 
and attractive. 
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CREATIVE CRAFTS 


er 


AMERICAN 
HANDICRAFTS CO. 


now offers an 


ALL - NEW 
CATALOG OF INSTRUCTIONS 
and supplies on 30 
major crafts 
to help you with your 
school planning needs 


16 
STORES 
NATION- 
WIDE 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Inglewood, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


ADV. DEPT. BOX 1643-SOL 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 











Sead 

CATALOG OF 

INSTRUCTIONS 
vo: only 2S¢ 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 
STATE 
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STAMP ENGRAVE 

A MATCHING SET. 

BRACELET, EARRINGS AND BROOCH ,,. 
IN SILVER OR ALUMINUM 






LINE DRAWING STEP ONE STEP TWO 
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TOOL LIST 


2022 4050 4051 4020 4021 5140 5040 
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THE MATCHED SET 


By CHRISTINE STANLEY 


The matched set of stamp-engraved 
accessories has proven as popular as 
in leathercraft. Presented here is the 


bracelet, earring and brooch. These 
are simple one evening projects which 


require only seven stamping tools. 


The bracelet is shown in four stages 
from the tracing pattern to the com- 
pleted article. After the pattern is 
transferred to the metal the 2022 wig- 
gler is used to make the stem. The 
4020 bright adds a little leaf-like dec- 
oration to the stem and the 4051 is 
used to make the full leaf. The 5040 
liner adds veins to the leaf while the 
5140 curved liner makes the leaf stem. 
This is a very simple project and un- 
complicated for a beginner. 


The brooch and earring is a repeat 
of the bracelet design with just a little 
difference in the way it is put together. 


Your local hobby shop should have 
the necessary hardware to assemble 
the brooch and earrings to complete 
the projects. 


FIG. 
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My rubber cement came in a 
broad, short can that was just right 
for a shotgun shell case. I used small 
pieces of calf scraps to cover it, 
lacing each corner and cementing the 
pieces to the can, then attached a 
carrying strap. The strap was fasten- 
ed on the sides and went under the 
bottom of the case so it would be 
easy to remove from the shelf. I 
carved hunting scenes on the sides. 

Another item was my winter box 
bag. This bag was made of plastic, 
had a good mirror and lining. It was 
made in a very simple way and was 
easy to take apart with pliers. Then 
I covered it with white pecca pig, 
using the original clasp and strap 
hangers. A new strap was made, al- 
though the original strap could have 
been covered with leather. 

With the same leather, I covered 
my contour belt and laced the edges, 
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making myself a matching set — belt 
and bag. Mrs. C. R. CAMPBELL 
Bend, Oregon 
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Here is a “Back to School” bar- 
rette for the girls in your family. 

I cut pieces of calf scraps into 
pieces 234,” long by 14” wide, sharp- 
ened one end and rounded the other 
to represent the eraser. I made knife 
cuts to represent the long lines of 
the hexagon shape of the pencil and 
cross lines to show the eraser and 








* its metal holder. Sharpened point of 


the pencil was left natural but the 
rest of the pencil was dyed. Glue a 
bobby pin on the flesh side of each. 
For a blonde girl, dye the pencil 
with blue and white; for a redhead, 
use greens; for dark hair, dye in 
spiral red and white like.a pepper- 
mint stick igs Orro METTLER 
Mahto, So. Dakota 
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H PIPE CASE 


By WILLIAM L. SHEELER 


MATERIALS NEEDED 
1 pce. 342" x 5%” 3-4 oz. cow & lining 
1 pce. 34%” x 3” 3-4 oz. cow & lining 
4 yards lacing 1 snap 


Here is an item that music teachers. 
and students will like. It can be 
made from some of the larger scraps 
of calf or cow and lining. Swivel 
cut and bevel all figures with Nos. 
935 and 203. Pointed beveler 941 
will also be handy. The stems of the 


Position For Snap Stud, 








notes which are single lines are mere- 
ly swivel cut and the cuts opened 
with the point of the modeling tool. 
After carving, skive the edges and 
cement in the lining. Lining will 
help to protect pitch pipe. This item 
can also be used for a coin purse 
in which case the lining is not neces- 
- sary. After cementing lining, stitch 
or lace top of pocket, set snap stud 
and cement pocket to back. Punch 
holes, lace, set snap button and ap- 
ply finish. For a fancier job the 
figures can be dyed. If initials are 
desired drop the middle note on the 
pocket and use scroll (dotted lines). 
TIPS AND HINTS 

The lettering on ‘the Christmas 
Craftaid makes dandy initials for 
the above pitch pipe case and other 
small projects. Of course the whole 
alphabet is not on the Craftaid but 
most of the missing letters can be 
made from the letters which are 
there. 

Another (Christmastime) use for 
the Christmas Craftaid is to carve 
the Santas on small scraps of lea- 
ther, dye them, cut them out and 
cement a pin on the back for little 
girls. 
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The cross on the Christmas Craft- 
aid can be used on Testament cov- 
ers and the lettering for the person’s 
name, initials and/or the words, 
“New Testament.” Use two centers 
of the “M” to get a “W” for the 
word “new.” 


This keycase can be used as a 
“companion piece” for the pitch pipe 
case or as a “separate” piece. 

Tooling instructions are the same 
as for the pitch pipe case. 

Swivel cut and bevel with Nos. 
935 & 203. No. 941 will also be 


handy for corners. You will also 
need +631, seeder for the dotted 
half notes. Lines of the staff, bars, 
and note stems are swivel cuts open- 
ed with the point of the modeler. 
Figures can be dyed if desired. In- 
cidentally, the tune is “Finlandia!” 





TWO TONE LACING 








Step No. 2—For second round, lace holes skipped in same manner, using 


your other color lace. 





Step No. 3—After completing No. 2, reverse direction, using system of 


through — under — over — under. 





Step No. 4—Lacing completed by reversing BOTH colors. 
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By O. W. WALKER 


As a reader of The Leather Crafts- 
man, I am especially fond of articles 
appearing in it that show how to do 
work easier, and how to do it in a 
new way. 

Here is a method of two-toned, or 
rather, two color, lacing which goes 
well with filigree work. It is simple 
and easy — in fact, almost as easy 
as doing the whip stitch. For that 
matter, the basis of this method IS 
the whip stitch. You do the first two 
rounds of the project with a whip 
stitch, skipping every other hole. 

Your project should have 2n 
EVEN number of holes for this type 
of lacing. If it has an uneven num- 
ber, the holes show where the lac- 
ing is joined. Corners of the project 
should be rounded. 

By using one color in the ‘first 
two rounds and then another color in 
reverse as in figure 3, you make 
another design. You may also make 
another design by using the same 
color in each hole. 

From these basic patterns, you 
can go ahead on your own and ex- 
periment with designs and color 
schemes. This is, basically, a varia- 
tion of the Mexican basket weave. 
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By John H. Banks 

I want to thank each of you who 
has written to me. I am proud of 
the interest in this department that 
your letters have shown. I have en- 
joyed every letter. I surely want to 
thank those of you who are sending 
pictures, both those of yourself and 
of leathercraft. Just as a picture of 
you makes me feel that I know you 
personally, a picture of your leather 
gives me a clearer understanding of 
your craftsmanship. 


Congratulations are in order to 
all the new “Blue Ribbon Club” 
members. Especially to Mrs. M. G. 
Carey who is 67 years young and 
the self professed “Grandma Moses” 
of the Blue Ribbon Club. She first 
tooled leather 49 years ago. Last year 
she almost created a riot by coming 
very close to winning all the ribbons 
at the Nebraska State Fair, — and 
has a photostatic copy to prove it. 


This is not a bad idea. Not only 
would it look good, but it also would 
look official hanging in the display 
room or in the workshop. All of you 
new winners be sure to send your 
names in for membership cards, and 
the rest of the gang keep on swinging. 


Since we are on the final lap of 
the fair season, I’m sure that the 
majority of you have already crafted 
your exhibit projects. 

With the work all done, while we 
sit and rock, there are two things 
that we can do. We can write letters 
to the fairs or we can visit the fairs 
and thank them for the courtesy that 
they have afforded to us. 

We should go to as many fairs as 
we can and personally talk with the 
directors. Besides thanking them for 
allowing us to enter their exhibits, 
be sure to put in a good word for 
“open to competition” shows. 

Another important topic we should 
talk to the fair directors about is the 


standardization of judging. Judging ~ 


is something that is on all of our 
minds at this time of the fair season. 

I wish each of you would read in 
Volume II, No. 5, “From The Editors 
Desk” by A. G. Belcher, and “Sug- 
gestions For A Judging System” by 
Christine Stanley. We Blue Ribbon 
Club members must give judging 
some very serious thought and come 
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to a conclusion on a standard form 
to be used in judging. This must be 
done before we can hope to assert 
much influence on the fairs. 

Leathercraft in the fairs is a varied 
program. It is varied because no one 
has established a central controling 
influence. A fair may list a specific 
entry such as: (1) Carved Man’s 
Wallet, or a combined entry such as: 
(L) Purses, Wallets, and Belts; or a 
general entry such as: (1) Leather- 
craft. How would you judge a key 
case against a brief case and a saddle 
if they had all been crafted by an 
expert? It is plain to see that we 
must influence the fairs to give a 
better breakdown to entry classifica- 
tion. For a perfect example, study 
the entry list of The Greater Jack- 
sonville Fair. 

I would like to suggest, for con- 
sideration of the readers and mem- 
bers, the following judging system to 
be used at fairs. It is divided into 
four general categories designed to 
cover any and all leather projects. I 
think that this system could be used 
effectively on any type leather ex- 
hibit. 


A. CRAFTSMANSHIP. — 
40: POINTS. 


1. CONSTRUCTION. — 
20 POINTS 
a. Based on gluing, sewing, 
lacing, neatness general 
shape and alignment, etc. 


2. EMBELLISHMENT. — 
20 POINTS 
a. Based on use of tools, carv- 
ing, stamping, dying, em- 
bossing, filigreeing, etc. 
B. PATTERN. - 25 POINTS 
a. Suitability. 
b. Originality. 
c. Material. 
d. Appearance. 


C. DESIGN. — 25 POINTS. 
a. Suitability. 
b. Originality. 
c. Appearance. 
D. GENERAL APPEARANCE. 
— 10 POINTS. 
a. In relation to group. 


In the above judging system, the 
point system based on 100 is used by 


divisions, and not by each specific 
category within the division. These 
specific categories are only points to 
consider in determining the division 
grade. 

The greatest number of points, 40, 
goes for craftsmanship. Construction 
and embellishment each contribute 
20 points. This is the strength of our 
work, the backbone, without crafts- 
manship we have nothing. 

Next the suitability, originality, 
and appearance of our pattern and 
our design are each judged for 25 
points. Here is where artistic and 


’ creative thoughts and ideas are put 


to use. Without new trends of art, 
and new ideas as to use, and con- 
struction, again our craft is dead. 


The last division is general ap- 
pearance in relation to the exhibited 
group. When the products of several 
fine craftsmen are displayed to- 
gether there is an undefined element 
that somehow makes one more pleas- 
ing and appealing to the eye than the 
others. This is the category that 
makes the final separation in the 
projects when all other divisions are 
equal. 


After reading the various methods 
of judging, and after due thought, 
please send me any ideas or sugges- 
tions that you have. We should adopt 
a “Blue Ribbon Judging Standard.” 
It is up to you readers and members 
to help formulate this system. Only 
then can we influence the fairs to 
adopt it and to standardize their 
means of judging. 

I wish to offer congratulations to 
the Great Salt Lake Leather Guild 
showing under the leadership of 
Charles Bryan. Also to Mrs. Bee 
Marble, who is now chairman of the 
Ionia Michigan Free Fair. By the 
way, Ionia is the largest free fair 
in the world. My heartfelt con- 
gratulations to the Skowhegan, 
Maine, Fair for the addition of lea- 
thercraft. I think that the many 
fairs that are either adding or re- 
arranging leathercraft, and the fact 
that so many of our members and 
readers are being placed as chair- 
men or as judges of these exhibits, 
stand to verify that we are making 
advancement. Thanks gang, and keep 
on writing to those fairs. 
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SEEN at FIRST SHOW 


of GREAT SALT LAKE LEATHER GUILD 





Best piece in show — Charles Bryan (left) receiving 


trophy from Doug Layton. 


CALENDAR of Leathercraft Exhibits 
and Competitions 


ALL FAIRS LISTED ARE MEMBERS OF INTER- 
. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FAIRS. THESE 
48 EXHIBITS, INCLUDING 29 STATES AND 
THREE PROVINCES OF CANADA ARE “OPEN" 
TO ALL COMPETITION. 


Write NOW for premium list to each fair 
you wish to enter. 
SEPTEMBER, 1960 


Ist — Southeastern Washington Fair, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


5th — Rutland Fair, Rutland, Vt. 
9th — Kentucky State Fair, Louisville, Ky. 


ttth— Williams County Fair, 
Ohio. 


12th — Tennessee Valley A&I Fair, Knoxville. 
12th — Western Fair, London, Ont., Canada. 
12th — Catawaba Fair, Hickory, N.C. 
13th — Eastern Idaho State Fair, Blackfoot. 
16th — Utah State Fair, Salt Lake City. 
17th — Western Washington Fair, Puyallup. 
17th — Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson. 

18th — New Jersey State Fair, Trenton. 

19th — Tri-State Fair, Amarillo, Tex. 

19th — North Alabama State Fair, Florence. 


20th — Northeast Arkansas District Fair, Bly- 
theville, Ark. 


23rd — Mid-South Fair, Memphis, Tenn. 
29th — Deerfield Fair, Deerfield, N.H. 
29th — Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, Ga. 
OCTOBER, 1960 
Ist — Tulsa State Fair, Tulsa, Okla. 
4th — Heart O' Texas Fair, Waco, Tex. 
4th — Dixie 


Montpelier, 


Classic Fair, Winston Salem, 


8th — State Fair of Texas, Diamond Jubilee 
Exposition, Dallas, Tex. 


25th — North Florida Fair, Talllahassee. 
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Most original piece in show — Lou Young (left) receiv- 


ing award from Roy Nulph. 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


9th — Greater Jacksonville Fair, 
ville, Fla. 


Jackson- 


Deadline for projects: Nov. 5 
Address: 1245 E. Adams, Jacksonville. 


9th — Columbine Cowbelles Exhibit, Grand 
Junction, Colo. 
FEBRUARY, 1961 


26th — California Mid-Winter Fair, Imperial, 
California. 


Byron Orser, Williams, Calif., won the blue 
ribbon PLUS a special award at the Colusa 
(Calif.) County fair with this saddle. 





The other day, a friend told me 
about a sensible, and handy, dye re- 
ducer. He was dyeing a piece of 
leather at home one night and need- 
ed a lighter tint of the dye. Not hav- 
ing any reducer handy, he tried some 
Canadian Club from his “medicinal” 
bottle. He said that it worked per- 
fectly. 

Curr LARSON 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


When cutting fine lines around 
and on my small animals (large ones, 
too, sometimes), which cannot be 
off by more than a hair and still look 
right, I have found that lighting is 
a big problem. 

For this (and almost all of my 
work) I use the Craftool 100N \% 
swivel knife blade. I have found that 
the area under and around the blade 
is much better lighted if the sides 
of the blade are honed and stropped 
to a bright, smooth finish all the way 
up the flat. When the blade is bright- 
ly polished it reflects the light cast 
on it onto the work, rather than ab- 
sorbing light as a rough finished 
blade does. 

Rosert HAYWARD 
Greenville, Del. 
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El Paso Holds Arts and Crafts Festival 


Story and photos by Col. 





ee 


Charles J. Perry, APSA 





Dan Morales of Tandy Leather Company explains, in Mrs. Sydney Quarles demonstrates the art of metal 


Spanish, the use of Craftools to visiting teenagers from 


Mexico. 


Both leathercrafting and metal 
stamping made an impressive bow to 
the Southwest hobbyists at the El 
Paso Arts and Crafts Festival, held 
in the massive El Paso Coliseum 
May 19 thru 22. 


stamping to ladies of the Valley Crafters at the El Paso 


Arts and Crafts Festival. 


Launched under the joint auspicies 
of the El Paso Artists Association 
and the Recreation Department of 
the City and County of El Paso, 
Texas, the first arts and crafts festival 
to be held in the West Texas - Mex- 





Surrounded by examples of leathercraft beauty, Luke Rogers conducts a 
‘How-To-Do-lIt’ session for Latin beauties from our sister Republic of Mexico. 
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ico - New Mexico area of the South- 


west presented for public enjoyment 
a galaxy of handicraft and arts, and 
exhibitors ranged from beginning 
amateurs to seasoned professionals. 
in the many fields of beauty. Both 
teen-age youngsters and ‘golden-age’ 
oldsters displayed their creative en- 
deavors — from “classic school” 
painting to impressionistic sculpture 
— from Navajo sand painting to 
ornate saddles and delicately tooled 
aluminum serving trays. 


Leathercrafting and metal stamp- 
ing.was sponsored by the enthusiastic 
management of the local Tandy 
Leather Company’s store. With 
booths centrally located on the vast 
floor of the Coliseum, ‘Luke’ Rogers 
effectively demonstrated the intrica- 
cies of the swivel knife, the design 
possibilities of numerous Craftools, 
and mastery of the knack of lacing. 
Mrs. Sydney Quarles drew oohs and 
aahs with her finesse in the creation 
of delicate design on metal with 
Craftools. 


The festival did much to present 
both leathercrafting and metal stamp- 
ing in a most interesting manner. It 
is the conviction of local ‘pounders’ 
that the ‘shot in the arm’ received 
by both will soon be reflected by a 
definite step-up in these captivating 
hobbycrafts. 
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By BERT GRIFFIN 


Thanks to Larry Hewwit of Long 
Beach, who gave me some excellent 
information on his experiments with 
plastic spray, which I am relaying on 
to you. He says he likes “Tuffilm” 
made by Grumbacher. He sprays a 
fairly liberal coat on and lets it soak 
in. This leaves a soft finish for pho- 
tography. After picture taking he 
gives it another coat. He has been 
using this for a couple of years with 
good success, he says. 

Forgot to tell you last month about 
the Los Angeles Guild’s library of 
stamping. They have tried to have a 
carved specimen from each member 
as well as outside contributions. I 
only saw a sampling of this library 
but it was good . . . beautiful speci- 
mens of carving. Another example 
was a framed collection of small 
items such as a match box, pill box, 
tooth pick, stamp case, earrings, etc. 

Which reminds me that you can 
purchase petal earrings for carving 
for only 39c from Jerats Home of 
Many Crafts, 5744 Tujunga, North 
Hollywood. Lilly Rydlieng showed 
me a lovely example. 

In Long Beach the Chamber of 
Commerce presented a carved brief 
case to Ken Murray, (Marie Wilson 
came along) and a saddle lamp to 
Glenn Ford. Both the brief case and 
the saddle lamp were beautifully 
carved by Jerry Pickles. Christine 
Stanley did a pen and ink sketch of 
Ford from his picture “Cimmarron” 
on the parchment shade. Both men 
were overwhelmed. Ken Murray did 
a short sketch with Marie Wilson 
and all attending were thrilled. 

The Tandy store in Disneyland 
has done much to make it a place to 
visit. Each of the attractive clerks, 
dressed in western gear, can help you 
assemble a pair of moccasins, for 
example, right in the store if you 
wish. Comfortable lounge seats are 
provided. They have a museum of 
only very outstanding leathergoods 
made by exceptional craftsmen. You 
won’t find an embarrassing amount 
of cheap tourist items here. 


In Hollywood, over in the Farmers 
Market at Kings sportswear shop I 
saw one of the most wonderful col- 
lections of sweaters with all kinds of 
beautiful leather collars. These col- 
lars were in colors as well as black 
and white. Many were decorated. 
They were put on ‘snap on tape’ so 
the leather collars could be snapped 
on and off the sweaters for easy 
washing, etc. I looked at some very 
enticing ones from $25.00 to $35.00. 
It makes one realize how popular 
leather has become in this year’s 
wardrobe. 
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Up and down the California coast 
I have seen three hand carved bi- 
kinis, by stampers. No, none were 
made for practical swimming but for 
advertising purposes. By the time 
you read this you may have seen 
one of them at least in an ad. One 
is a striking two tone job in red and 
white leather, while another is a fili- 
greed with gold underneath. The 
third was straight two tone carving. 
Each of these stampers have put a 
lot of time and effort into their idea 
so we can only hope they each suc- 
ceed in their idea. 

Baird fans will be both happy and 
sad to learn that F. O. has retired. 
He has gone to Old Mexico where 
he plans to live. Mary is in Santa 
Barbara but plans to join him short- 
ly. We wish you both well for a long 
deserved rest. 


And speaking of old friends: Dick 
McGahen and his wife Elsie are off 
on a two and a half months’ safari 
which will take them by plane to 
many ports including Portugal, 
Spain, Rome, Cape Town, Johannes- 
burg, Switzerland and into Holland 
where they are taking delivery on 
another Mercedes Benz. They will 
use the car to drive about Europe 
and then ship it home while they 
return by air. 


Another interesting saddlery to 
visit, for the carver who wants to 
see some very fine work, is the Gar- 
cia Saddlery in Salinas, Calif. They 
do some really fine work both in lea- 
ther and in silver work. Mr. Garcia 
cuts and fits the saddles as well as 
taking care of the business. They are 
famous for their silver mounted bits 
and spurs, which their silversmith 
both makes and engraves. The 
stamper is L. J. Valenzuela, a con- 
scientious, dedicated artist. He spe- 
cializes in the Wild Rose, Oak Leaf 
and Acorn patterns, which are typi- 
cal of this part of the country. Many 
a smug stamper would be humbled 
by this man’s work. 


It is designed with gracefulness, 
and has beauty with simplicity. Here 
is a man who has spent a lifetime 
using patterns that have been around 
for years, giving each one his indi- 
vidual style. L. J. is the son of John 
Valenzuela who is 79 years old and 
who has stamped since seventeen 
years of age. 


The third generation of this fam- 
ily of stampers includes Cecelia Solis 
who stamps for a living in San Jose, 
Calif. Here is a family, typical of 
the people of Spanish descent who 
introduced stamping to the United 
States in Calif. 


Recently, a friend came to me for 
a shaving kit, to be personalized and 
to be delivered in a hurry. I looked 
through the catalogs of kits but 
found nothing in stock. An idea hit 
me while looking through the Tandy 
catalog. Why not make the “Miney” 
underarm bag into a shaving kit? 
The size was ideal - 11”x414”x21,”. 

I carved a fishing scene on it, put- 
ting the initials of the person who 
was to get this present on one side. 
I cut a lining, with pockets to hold 
razor blades, comb and other smaller 
articles, and cemented it inside. The 
handle was shortened to 214” and 
fastened with a small rivet. Then I 
fashioned a fly and attached it to 
the zipper as a puller. 

The kit holds the man’s toilet 
articles with lots of room to spare. 
His son liked it so well that I got 
another order immediately. 

G. L. OLtvier 
Houma, La. 
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JOIN YOUR GUILD 


Listed here are non-profit guilds and 
organizations composed of craftsmen 
who get together for the purpose of 


CALIFORNIA 


The Leathercraft Guild, P. O. Box 
47755 Wagner Station, Los Angeles 47, 
Calif. Meetings monthly at Plummers 
Park, 7377 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles, on the afternoon of the 3rd 
Sunday. Visitors welcome. 


ILLINOIS 


Prairie States Leather Guild, Margo 
Berg, Sec., 1008 N. Hayes Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. Meets 2nd Sundays in Chi- 
cago. 


advancing leathercraft. For further In- 
formation, please write to the address 
nearest you. 


Illinois Valley Leather Guild, Irene 
Bawder, Secretary, 327 Francis Street 
Peoria, Illinois. Meeting 3rd Sundays. 
IOWA 
Mississippi Valley Leathercraft Guild 
Vince Briggs, Sec., 725 E. 15th St., 
Davenport. Meetings held the second 
Wednesda: ay of every other month, at 
317 W. 3rd St., Davenport. 
MAINE 
“DOWN EAST” Doodler’s Association 
L. J. Walton, Director, East Win- 
throp, Maine. Meetings on Notice. 











ONE-PIECE METAL 
TYPE SLUGS 
FOR STAMPING YOUR OWN LEATHERWORK 


Everyone enjoys the personal touch—here’s just what you need to put your name 
and address ‘on billfolds, bags, luggage—or Christmas cards. Also suitable for block 
printing. Can be used with ink stamp pad. Has a truly handsome appearance when 


used with gold leaf. Easy to do yourself. 


Each line of type is cast in a one-piece metal slug—and all letters line up 
straight. Available in three styles—shown ‘actual size” below. 


STYLE 1... 
STYLE 2 
STYLE 3 


_. . EDWARD M. LOCKWOOD 
_. Edward M. Lockwood 
. EDWARD M. LOCKWOOD 


To stamp your name “in gold” all you do is place gold leaf on leather, place the 
metal slug on top and hit with a mallet. (your Tandy store usually stocks gold leaf 


for stamping purposes.) 


Orders for lines longer than 244 inches will not be accepted. Style #1 limited 
to 28 characters per line, style #2 limited to 28 characters per line and style #3 


limited to 23 characters per line. 


Remittance must accompany order. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 





Price: only 75c each. including postage. Or, 3 lines for $2.00. 





STAFFORD /LOWDON CO. 


PRINTING@LITHOGRAPHING@OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


FORT WORTH, 


TEXAS 


























| STAFFORD-LOWDON co., 1114 W. paseery, FT. WORTH, TEXAS 7 

| 1 am enclosing $s Please send me the following 
| line-type slugs: | 
CLIP PLEASE | STYLE 
COUPON | pant f 
wall — 
TODAY ; CITY | 
J 
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MICHIGAN 


Detroit Leathercrafters, Joan I. 
Schmitt, Sec., 2709 25th St., Detroit 10, 
Mich. Meets 3rd Mondays. 


The Flint Leathercraft Guild, Mrs. 
Pauline Bill, Sec., G-9063 Coldwater 
Rd., Flushing, Mich. Meets 4th Monday 
of each month, 7:30 p.m. 


Michigan Leather Artisans, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Slater, 2217 Park, W. Dearborn, 
Mich. Meets 2nd Mondays. 


MINNESOTA 


North Star Leathercrafters Club, Dick 
Hoska, Pres., 820 No. Pascal St., St. 
Paul, Minnesota, meets 3rd Tuesdays. 


MISSOURI 


The Pony Express Leather Guild of St. 
Joseph, Mo. Roy Schaefer, Sec., 428 
No. 23rd St. Meetings 2nd Friday eve- 
ning of each month, at 7:30 in the 
Craft Room of the Museum. 


The Heart of America Leather Guild 
meets 3rd Mondays, 8 2 Elks Lodge, 
19 E. Armour Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Sec.: Carol Kuse, 6317 Santa Fe Dr., 
Overland Park, Kansas. 


NEVADA 


Nevada Division, Utah Leather Pound- 
ers, William H. Sherman, Membership 
Chairman, P. O. Box 608, Lovelock, 
Nevada. Meetings on notice. 


NEW JERSEY 


Linden Leathercrafters meet every 
Wednesday at the vgs! Center 
Building (former Old City Hall) South 
Wood Ave., Linden, N. J. Sponsored by 
Recreation Dept. 9:45 A.M. for begin- 
ners only — Evening meetings, 7:30 
p.m., for advanced and beginner craft- 
ers. Call Recreation Commission office, 
Mrs. Margaret Poston, HU 6-0300 


NEW YORK 


Eastern Leathercrafters Guild, Miss 
Kathleen Harrold, Sec., 27 E. Main, 
LeRoy, N.Y. Meets 2nd Fridays, 8 
p.m., at Rochester Museum of Arts & 
Sciences. 


Frontier Leather Art Guild, Mary Bra- 
dy, Sec., 17 Siegfried St., Amherst, 
N.Y. Meets 2nd Thursdays in Buffalo. 


The Leather Craftmen’s Guild of New 
York ... Mr. Harry E. Stroh, Chair- 
man Membership Committee, 356 E. 
87th St., New York 28, N.Y.—phone 
ATwater 9-0309. 


Taurus Leathercraft Guild, 94 Boston 
Post Rd., Larchmont, N.Y., meets the 
first Friday of each month except July 
and August. For information telephone 
TEnnyson 4-1880. 


TEXAS 


Beaumont Leathercraft Guild, Ed. Cole- 
man, 560 Delmar St., Beaumont, Sec. 
Meetings last Thursday each month. 


UTAH 


Utah Leather Pounders—Maxine Rob- 
erts, Secretary, 1120 So. State, Clear- 
field, Utah. Meetings on notice. 


Great Salt Lake Leather Guild, Charles 
Bryan, Chairman. Meets at Pioneer 
Crafthouse, 3271 S. 5th, E., Salt Lake 
City, 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
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VIRGINIA 


Old Dominion Leather Guild meets 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays at Norfolk Museum 
of Arts and Sciences. Write: Secretary, 
1509 Ohio St., South Norfolk 6, Va. 


CANADA, ONTARIO 


The Canadian Society of Creative 
Leathercraft is a national association 
of local branches and individual mem- 
bers, who receive the Society’s quarter- 
ly bulletin, “Canadian Leathercraft.” 
Information from Membership Chair- 
man, Miss Winnifred Coombs, 73 Coady 
Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Hamilton Leathercraft Guild, Mrs. Har- 
old Wilson, Sec., 400 Charlton Ave. W. 
Hamilton. Meets 2nd Thursdays. 


Windsor Leathercrafters, G. C. Nor- 
man, Sec., 1187 Tecumseh Rd., East 
Windsor. 





A Belt for Owners of Jumping Horses 


By CAROL ANN ROUX 


This design makes a fast selling 
item. I would like to pass it along to 
other craftsmen in hopes that they, 
too, will make it for owners of jump- 
ers and hunters. 

It started with an order for a 
custom designed belt. The wearer 
rides jumping and hunting horses. 
She was pleased with this design and 
brought me four more orders after 
she had worn it just once. Other 
orders followed quickly from other 
members of the horsey set. 

These belts are dyed to match the 


color of the owner’s horse. Or — I 
just dye the horse’s head to match 
the horse. In place of a ribbon be- 
tween the two horses, I carve a 
trophy cup, riding cap, riding crop 
or whatever the customer likes best. 

I left off the border, purposely. 
Part of the jump is included so the 
horses -will not seem to be just fly- 
ing. Without border, the horses ap- 
pear to be free and actually jump- 
ing at a show. 

Tools used were: Nos. 203, 632, 
710, 890, 891, 895, 902, 941 and #3 
modeler. 
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* NEW YORKER #2 
$4” Long, 7” High, 2%” Thick $8.45 Each = 
* DOWNTOWN #4 ? A 
nmeure mercer) = ogee, 
* TOUR a WN? ' 
Gainesville, Texas Snr tary, Oo” Ta 0 Tid anes a 7 Me 
SEND ME: * FLOWER BASKET =10 ‘ 4. 
(J) FREE LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG * ae wanes 213° 8 tet For Pre-Carved Kits 
0 Kits # # ¥ 10” Wide, 7%" High, 34” Thick $B85 Each Add 75¢ Per Kit 
0 pa ele * ARIZONA SUNSET #12 
ENCLOSED 10%” Long, 5” High, 4°” Thick $6.95 Each ‘ 
KITS Look! Discounts! 
POSTPAID! NO C.0.D.’s PLEASE! 
ALL KITS CONTAIN: 
* ARIZONA SUNSET © Die-Cut top-grain Cow-hide + Leather Lining — 
© Pattern and instructions © Bag Clasp, Strap and Lacing 
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SAVE TIME fe SAVE MONEY 

Order Your Leathercraft Supplies 

From Your Favorite Tandy Store. 
94 STORES TO SERVE YOU 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham, 1400 Second Ave., No.... FA 4-7405 

Mobile, 560 Dauphin Street... HEmlock 2-2107 
j ARIZONA 

Phoenix, 1006 No. Central AL 3-6382 

Tucson, 1025 E. éth St. MAin 2-159! 


ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith, 519 Towson Ave. 
Little Rock, 922 Main St. 


SUnset 2-6366 


FRanklin 4-3939 
CALIFORNIA 

Fresno, 2117 Inyo St. secesveveeeMXM 4-2390 
Inglewood, 2429 W. Manchester............... 
Long Beach, 127 W. 7th St. bed 
Los An eles, 2514 W. 7th 
Oakland, 2773 Telegraph Ave... 
Rosemead, 901! E. Valley Bivd. 
Sacrameto, 1313 Jay St, 





cht 6 2549 
oy Gi 1-1167 


San Bernardino, 102 N. F St. TU a7. 3556 

San Diego, 936 2nd Ave. ...BE 9-3789 

San Francisco, |110 Mission St... HE 1-0934 
COLORADO 

Denver, 1535 Broadway esctesnesceeereeereee Ain 3-8796 

Pueblo, 52! N. Santa Fe....... Lincoln 2-1472 
CONNECTICUT 

Hartford, 290 Main Street ...JAckson 2-8514 
DELAWARE 

Wilmington, 10 W. 4th Steen OL 5-5250 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, a 1741 Connecticut 
Ave., N. ...NOrth 7-8737 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, 609 Laura St. EL 3-0850 
Miami, 2755-57 W. Flagler... NE 5-2274 
Se Oe Cer eee 2-7666 








GEORGI 

Atlanta, 408 Peachtree St. JAckson 3-3202 
HAWAII 

Honolulu, 846 S. Beretania a 
IDAHO 

Boise, 727 Main Street.............. dintipteand Ge 
ILLINOIS — 

Chicago, 182 No. Wabash Ave.....................DE 2-4022 

Springfield, 302 E, Ada@rs o.....ccsccccsessesneesees LA 3-1123 
INDIANA 


Fort Wayne, 1017 So. Harrison St.....EAstbrook 9946 
Indianapolis, 106 S. Pennsylvania........MElrose 2-1292 


IOWA 
Davenport, 31) W. 3rd Sten cccccccccccccecesneseeneseeeeee 6-393 1 
Des Moines, 606 Mulberry St. ..ATlantic 2-7450 
KANSAS 
Wichita, 306 North Main = ...AM 7-9732 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville, 214 South 3rd..... ; ...SU 3-2282 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, !!4 Chartres St....... MA-1339 
Shreveport, 406 Spring St...... TS 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore, 31! N. Eutaw St............LExington 9-4558 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, 749 Boylston Sf.......0.0......... KE 6-3663 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit, 4823 Woodward Ave..........cccccccesv TE 1-6652 
Grand arated 223 So. Division 
Ave. ....:.. wee@Lendale 6-8712 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth, 23 No. Lake Ave...... eu RAndolph 7-5248 
Minneapolis, i105 Nicollet Ave........... FE 8-4834 
St. Paul, 459 St. Peter St........ ...CApitol 2-112! 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson, 113 S. Roach St. es FL 3-0917 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City, 1219 Grand Ave....ccccccccccce-.WI 2-4792 
eS Fy eae MAin 1-4220 
Springfield, 301 East Walnut sesssseeeee IN 5-2800 
MONTANA 
Missoula, 624 So. Higgins Ll 9-1533 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha, 1814 St. Mary's Ave... cccccccececceseseee SA-5747 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark, 137 Washington St.................Miltchell 2-8442 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque, 416 2nd St., S. Woiccccccccce CH 3-0383 
NEW YORK 
Albany, 14 Central Ave.........ccccccsssssesssesersveesees HE 4-8998 


Buffalo, 995 Main St. EL-2538 
Jamaica, L.l., 146-17 Archer Ave. OLympia 7-191! 
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New York City, 33-35 East I4th St..... Hamilton &42 5-7610 
Rochester, 40 so AVONUE..........000--- 6-6246 
White Plains, ph atte Post RO8d........ccccoer0- 






ORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, 417 e Pe etithnsitritinaetecaen FRanklin 5-2326 
OHIO 
Cincinnati, PIL Main Ste... ccceccececseeseeenes MA 1!-3093 
Cleveland, 1278 Ontario St...... .-« SU 1-5336 
Columbus, 140 E. Gay St. ciieiaaecetinal’ CA 4-9333 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, 120 W. Grand........... a" 2-9453 


Tulsa, 1517 So. Harvard... cess: WE 6-3117 
OREGON 
Portland, 1227 SW Fifth Ave... ....CA 7-7252 
+. - ~ semen 
Philadelphia, 1204 Walnut... ..........-ceccccsessnees PE — 


Pittsburg, 314 Ptr y ee the nates. GR |} 





Scranton, 334 Adams St Diamond 2- Hy 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence, 466 Westminster St... GA 1-2825 
SOUTH DAKOTA” 

Rapid City, 518 Main St. vesesereeeFl more 3-0105 

TENNESSEE 

Knoxville, 1205 N. Central Stoo... 2-5062 

Memphis, 1482 Madison... Gs BR 6-555! 

Nashville, 209 BrOadWAY oneccccccccsensseee “CHapel 2-6672 

TEXAS 
Amarillo, 426 So. Taylor St....... DRake 6-956! 
Austin, 413 W. 6th St. GReenwood to 


Beaumont, 835 Pearl St....... ca 
Corpus Christi, 915 Leopard § ‘St. 
Dallas, 106 S. Austin Stecccccscccsn. 
El Paso, 1t E. Overland........... : 
Fort Worth, 300 Throckmorton St... 





Houston, 1304 Dallas St CA 7-9666 
Lubbock, 1218 Avenue H PO 3-380! 
Odessa, 1522 E. - FE 7-2772 
San Antonio, 306 Commerce... ve CA 4-8221 
Waco, 1016 ‘sate - z ....PL 2-739 


Salt Lake City, 164 E, oy > Elgin 5-8239 
a 

Norfolk, 110 W. York St. MA 2-8484 

Richmond, 613 North Lombardy St........ Elgin 3-0023 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle, 2024 Third Ave. oo. ecccccccecseseveee MAin 4-5433 

Spokane, W. 928 Riverside...............  MAdison 4-8015 

Tacoma, 75! St. Helen's Ave......... BRoadway 2-1807 
WEST vinewes 


Charleston, 922 Kanawha Blvd., E................... DI 6-008! 
WISCONSIN 
Green Bay, 306 W. Walnut St........... HEmlock 7-5287 


Milwaukee, 2210 N. 3rd St.......................LOcust 2-3240 


For Special catalog of leathercraft 
supplies carried by 


CANADIAN 


stores write: 


ANDY— 
CLARKE & CLARKE 


ONTARIO 
Barrie, John Street... , ...PA 8-2481 
Toronto, 107 King Street Gest... ..EM 2-4383 
ALBERTA 
Edmonton, 9757 Jasper Avenue... GA 4-5890 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, 580 Howe Street........cccceccce MU 2-4813 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg, 232 Main Street............ ..WH 3-009 
QUEBEC 
Montreal, 12/8 Rue Drummond 
(Corbeil-Hooke Building) 0.0... UN 6-5144 
1 RR: A ES TR 


ENTER 


The Leather Craftsman’s 
LEATHER PICTURE 


CONTEST 


RULES 


1. Open to the world. Who may not enter: 
Employees of The Leather Craftsman and 
of its subscription agents. 

2. Original leather pictures, only, may be 
entered. Size of picture must be no smaller 
than 8” x 10”, no larger than 9” x 12”. 
Picture must be carved, stamped and/or 
tooled on leather. Leather dye may be used; 
finishing coat that reflects light may not 
be applied. Do not frame your picture. 
Ship it flat. Enclose sufficient stamps for 
return of picture by first class mail. Send 
a signed statement that this is your original 
work, not a copy of other work in any 
form or medium. 

3. Purpose of contest is to encourage leather 
as an art medium and to secure more 
original leather pictures to be used for 
front cover illustrations. 

4. Prize winning pictures will become the 
property of The Leather Craftsman. 

5. In case of tie, same cash prize will be 
awarded both pictures. 

6. Contest ends December 15, 1960. Winners 
will be announced in March-April, 1961, 
issue of The Leather Craftsman. 

7. All decisions of the judges will be final. 


Ist Prize $200, 2nd $150, 
3rd $100 





Craftsmen Serving Craftsmen . 
Fine Leather, Kits, Tools, Supplies 
Try MIDAS Quality 
Catalog 30c 
Leather Art & Craft Supply 


Box 1255 Huntington Park, Calif. 





FREE LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 


Complete selection of quality kits, leather sup- 
plies and leather-working tools. Sold throughout 
the world. Satisfaction guaranteed. Special discount 
to schools, clubs, groups. 


HANDICRAFTERS 
Dept. T, Box 427, Montrose, California 











ADVERTISING INDEX 


American Handicrafts Company Se 
Carftaid Company ............ 2 
Craftool Company ........... vo 22-23 
Edroy Products Co....... heen 7 
Film, Leathercraft — Tandy eS | 
Kirkpatrick Leather Company # we 41 
Magni-Focuser ............... ; ay ae 
Omega Chemical Co....... 12 
Stafford-Lowdon Company cotta 
Tandy Leather Company. 11, 42, 44 
Texas Lacing Company................. ay 


EASTERN ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL GILBERT 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Phone: AX 7-5614 


The Leathercraftsman 
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The manager of your favorite Tandy store has the follow- 
ing FREE teaching aids available for your group. Call 


or write him for complete details. 


16mm sound and color movies. Prac- 
tical, instructions on how to do 
leatherwork. Select from five different 


movies. 


ALSO 


TEACHING AIDS 
DEMONSTRATIONS & SPECIAL 
PROGRAMS 


Your Tandy manager will be happy to present a “leather 
program" to your class or group. Students enjoy the story 
of the “Romance of Leather’. Arrangements can also be 
made for “Workshop type" programs. Make your job 


easier . . . Contact your favorite Tandy manager today! 


Use this handy order blank for 
faster easier service! 


O.K. TANDY... 
Enclosed is my order for $10.00 or more. Please 


send me the Lucky 8 Belt Book. 
[] Check $___ Enclosed 
[ ] Money Order $. ae 


Name 


Address __ 


a 


(Be sure to include sufficient postage. We refund 
every cent not actually used.) 


ORDER FROM YOUR FAVORITE STORE 
Stores Nationwide— 


Salt A Store Near You! 
(complete listing, p. 42) 











Ai ance 





TOP QUALITY 


> GOAT LACING 


50 Yard Spools 
3/32” and /,” (specify) 


Finest lacing in the world! Preci- 
sion machinery, secret finishing 
process give greater beauty, greater 
strength, guaranteed satisfaction! 
Contour beveled for perfect finished 
edge; smooth satin luster. 331/4% 
greater tensile strength than 
ordinary lace. PLUS — written 
guarantee! 


COLORS: Black, Dark Brown, Medium Brown, Natural, Light Brown, 
Saddle Tan, Tex-Tan. 


10 spool vd spools 
on an én) (2500 yds.) 
3/32” 6¢ $1.95 spl. | $1.80 spl. | $1.60 spl. 
yy,” 8¢ $2.60 spl. $2.40 spl. $2.10 spi. 


PLAIN BELT 
STRIPS 


Cut from 8-9 oz. Live Oak Cowhide 
44” long 


WITH YOUR ORDER 
of $10.00 or more 
AND THIS COUPON 


_ LUCKY 6 
BELT BOOK 


- ms A $1.50 Value FREE 
oe. With Order & Coupon 


COMPLETE INSTRUC- 

TIONS for making belts! 32 

pages tell AND SHOW how 
to make every style of man’s belts. Explains how to 
measure for perfect fit; how to trace, carve, stamp, 
finish. Tells you which tools to use and HOW to use 
them. Carefully and completely illustrated. IN- 
CLUDES 108 COMPLETE PHOTO-CARVE PAT- 
TERNS by top designers. Send your order today 
and get this valuable book FREE! 


COUPON MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Offer Expires October 15, 1960 
Tandy Stores Nationwide — Listing, p..42 
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